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THE FLAG GOES BY. 


BY H. H. BENNETT. 


Hats off! 
Along the street there comes 
A blare of bugles, a ruffle of drums, 
A flash of color beneath the sky: 
Hats off! 
The flag is passing by! 


Blue and crimson and white it shines, 

Over the steel-tipped, ordered lines. 
Hats off! 

The colors before us fly; 

But more than the flag is passing by. 


Sea-fights and land-tights, grim and great, 
Fought to make and to save the State; 
Weary marches, and sinking ships; 
Cheers of victory on dying lips; 


Days of plenty and years of peace; 
March of a strong land’s swift increase; 
Equal justice, right and law, 

Stately honor and reverend awe; 


Sign of a nation, great and strong, 

To ward her people from foreign wrong: 
Pride and glory and honor, all 

Live in the colors to stand or fall. 


Hats off! 
Along the street there comes 
A blare of bugles, a ruffle of drums; 
And loyal hearts are beating high: 
Hats off! 
The flag is passing by! 
—Youth’s Companion. 


EDITORIAL NOTES. 


War is declared. 








Elizabeth Stuart Phelps Ward, ina letter 
to the New York Herald, says: ‘‘We have 
made the blunder of selecting this Con- 
gress, and we must abide by it. When it 
comes to the next election we shall be 
the wiser and the sadder voters.” Mrs. 
Phelps Ward is mistaken. Neither she 
nor any other woman, west of Wyoming 
and Colorado, has selected any Congress- 
man, and at the next election neither she 
nor any other Eastern woman will be a 
voter. Whatever may be the blame, it 
does not rest with the women. 





--- 


The Political Equality Club of Warsaw, 
N. Y., under the energetic and intelligent 
management of its president, Mrs. Ella 
Hawley Crossett, like the City Point Suf- 
frage Club of South Boston, under Mrs. 
Boland, has made itself a power for good. 
One of the causes of its success is its ex- 





cellent club programme. Every fortnight 
it brings before its members some interest- 
ing topic for discussion, led by an address 
or essay prepared for the occasion. The 
club always gets out a programme of the 
year’s work. Last year the conversations 
were led wholly by distinguished women; 
the year before they were led by promi- 
nent men. Sometimes there is a musicale 
by the young people, or a little play, or 
living pictures, or a yellow tea, or a lawn 
party. The club offers prizes for the best 
essay on woman suffrage by the public 
school children, gets up lectures by prom- 
inent speakers, gives talks on the Yo- 
Semite—in short, it is wide awake, and 
up to date in its varied methods. Such 
clubs are centres of social progress. They 
should be multiplied. 





The subject of woman suffrage was 
finely presented at a recent grange meet- 
ing in Sussex County, Del., by Miss Mar- 
guerite Holland. 





A parlor meeting to consider equal suf- 
frage was held on Thursday evening of 
last week at the house of Mrs. Marshall 
Evans, Roslindale, Mass. Miss Ada Adams 
presided. After a duet by Miss Crashaw 
and Mrs. Whittemore, Miss Alice Stone 
Blackwell spoke on ‘‘Women’s Duty to 
the State.’’ There was a good attendance, 
in spite of rain. 








The Outlook is one of the most thought- 
ful and well informed critics of public 
events. Yet it gives so little attention to 
the woman suffrage movement that it 
takes a list of its alleged defeats during 
the past two years second-hand from the 
Society Opposed to the Extension of Suf- 
frage to Women copied in the Boston 
Herald, and frankly says: 

It may be that there are some errors in 
the list of defeats, and it may be that 
there have been some victories for woman 
suffrage during the past two years that 
would counterbalance this record. If so, 
we shall be glad to give place to them in 
our columns. 

It then draws the inference that a ma- 
jority of women are opposed to having the 
right of suffrage given them, and are 
organizing to prevent it. 








tliat 


Now the fact is that the woman suffrage 
cause has won more victories during the 
past two years than in five years pre- 
vious. Two States, Utah and Idaho, have 
incorporated woman suffrage in their con- 
stitutions; two States, Washington and 
South Dakota, have submitted woman suf- 
frage amendments to the voters to be 
acted upon next fall; one State, Oregon, 
has by its Supreme Court affirmed the le- 
gality of women’s school suffrage, two 
States, Ohio and Connecticut, have re- 
fused to repeal school suffrage, the Brit- 
ish Parliament has given a majority vote 
in favor of granting full municipal suf- 
frage to the women of Ireland, and the 
Louisiana Constitutional Convention has 
given women taxpayers a right to vote in 
all elections where money is to be appro- 
priated. In eighteen other States and 
Territories the question has been dis- 
cussed in the Legislatures, showing that 
in each of them equal suffrage has active 
friends and supporters. 





—eo 


WHEELING THROUGH INDIA. 





Mrs. Fanny Bullock Workman, who is 
cycling through India with her husband, 
Dr. Workman, has completed 2,500 miles 
a-wheel in Southern India. 

Our American travellers are not simply 
running through India on trunk roads in 
the “taround the world’’ fashion, but are 
visiting all the most interesting temples 
and architectural remains of the Peninsula 
with their wheels. This means cycling 
often over bad roads, and putting up with 
indifferent accommodation, if any. Their 
trip has attracted much notice every- 
where. Ladies cycle about the cities, but 
for a woman to go through the country, 
cross mountain chains, and face stretches 
of country where no town is found in 70 
or 80 miles, strikes wonder into both 
Hindu and English minds. Mrs. Work- 
man is without doubt the first woman to 
do this in India. They find it almost im- 
possible to get exact information about 
anything, and never know what they have 
to meet until they meet it. Rivers usually 
have no bridges, and when natives will not 
carry them over they have to ford the 
water, often over their knees. They have 
to earry food for several days, and one 
great difficulty is getting water, which it 
is difficult to do without in a temperature 





of 85 to 95 degrees. Mrs. Workman 
writes from Pechora: ‘‘So far we have kept 
well, which I lay largely to the facts that, 
while protecting ourselves from the sun, 
we have not feared it or fever, because we 
see personally that all water we drink is 
boiled and filtered, that we eat no butter, 
and never touch milk. Last of all, we are 
not afraid; if we were we should not ad- 
vance in this heat. Recently we passed 
through a portion of the plague district, 
and in Sholapur and Ahmadnagar rode 
through long streets of plague-deserted 
houses. It is sad to see the people driven 
out by thousands, either to other towns, 
or camping outside the infected towns. 
The houses are disinfected by the English 
authorities, but even long afterwards, 
when their former occupants return, the 
disease is known to break out. The 
famine is about over, but the plague, as 
you know, is worse even than before.” 

Mrs. Workman has lately been awarded 
the Royal Scottish Geographical Society’s 
Diploma of Fellowship. 


THE NEXT FORTNIGHTLY. 





The next meeting of the Fortnightly 
will be held at the rooms of the Massa- 
chusetts Woman Suffrage Association, 3 
Park Street, on the afternoon of TuEspDAy, 
APRIL 26. Hon. George A. O. Ernst, coun- 
cillor-at-law, will lecture on ‘“‘Law as It 
Affects Married Women.”’ Mr. Ernst isa 
member of the Suffolk Bar, and is the 
author of a very valuable book, “‘The Law 
of Married Women in Massachusetts,” 
which should be owned by every woman 
suffragist in the State. It is a complete 
guide to the decisions and statutes of 
Massachusetts, and is written in a most 
readable style. Its value is enhanced 
by an excellent index: ‘A wayfaring”’ 
(wo-)*man though a fool need not err 
therein.” Whatever Mr. Ernst may say 
on his topic will have value and interest 
to women, and we bespeak fur him a large 
audience. The usual social hour wil! be 
enjoyed at the close, when light refresh- 
ments will be served. 

Mary A, LiveRMORE, President. 


CANON BYRNE ON EQUAL SUFFRAGE. 





Rev. Francis Byrne, Canon of St. John’s 
Cathedral, Denver, Colo., writes in an- 
swer to a letter of inquiry from a lady in 
Jamaica Plain, Mass.: 


The good and intelligent women are 
largely in the majority among the women 
voters of Denver. Many of the most re- 
spectable ladies vote, and their influence 
for good is generally recognized. 

Equal suffrage has had no bad results 
whatever in this city. It has had good 
results in closing many of the dens of 
iniquity, gambling and intemperance— 
evil resorts, public and private, that ex- 
isted to the mental and moral ruin of 
young men and others. 

Yours in the faith, 
FRANCIS BYRNE. 


1954 Pearl St., Denver, Col., March 24. 





WOMEN IN WESTERN ELECTIONS. 

Miss Jessie E, Parker was elected mayor 
of Kendrick, Idaho, at the recent election, 
after a spirited contest. The opposing 
candidate, it is said, was one of the most 
popular men in the city. 

In Delta, Colo., “The straight business 
men’s no-license ticket was successful.” 
Ella Ruby was elected city clerk. At 
Rico, Colo., Miss Mattie Hicks was chosen 
town treasurer: on the Democratic ticket. 
The despatches say, ‘‘The election passed 
off quietly.’”’ At Burlington, Colo., two 
women were elected on the city council, 
Mrs. Anna Newell and Mrs. Charlotte J. 
Godsman. The Citizens’ ticket was vic- 
torious, and the result was hailed with 
“anvils, firing and bonfires.’’ At Granada, 
the women turned out in force and elected 
their ticket, at ‘‘the warmest city election 
ever held in Granada.’’ No women were 
candidates. 

At Buena Vista, Colo., “an unusually 
heavy vote was polled, and the reform 
ticket elected by a good majority.”’” Laura 
Holtschneider was elected an alderman. 
At Leadville, “The city election passed off 
quietly, and about 4,100 votes were cast 
out of a registration of 5,300. There was 
no trouble. The day was perfect, and 
many ladies voted.” 

At Bloomington, IIl., the Chicago Inter- 
Ocean says: ‘An enormous vote was cast 
at the city school election, the women 
taking a very active part.” H. G, Bent, 
B. S. Potter, and Mrs. Sue A. Sanders 
were elected members of the school board 
by about 200 majority. 

At Newton, Kan., 


Miss Lena Smith 





acted as clerk of election in the second 
ward. She is the first woman in Newton 
to serve in such a position. 

At Uniontown, Kan., a ticket consisting 
wholly of women had been nominated: 
For mayor, Mrs. Mary Konantz; for police 
judge, Mrs. E. C. Julian; for treasurer, 
Mrs. Mollie Huff; for clerk, Mrs. Carrie 
Ritter; for city attorney, Mrs. E. R. Steele; 
and Mesdames C, Schubert, J. White, and 
M. E. Halm for council. The women were 
defeated. 

Mrs. Elizabeth R. Folger and Ella O. 
Shoemaker were elected members of the 
Board of Education of Massillon, O., on 
the Republican ticket. 

At Beloit, Kan., Miss Chloe Pace was 
elected city clerk by 286 majority. In 
1896 McKinley carried the city by four 
votes. Apparently in Beloit Miss Pace is 
more popular than the President. A. s. B. 





CLARA BARTON IN TAMPA, FLORIDA. 
TAMPA, APRIL 17, 1898. 

On the eventful 9th of April, when 
Consul General Lee and the many imper- 
illed Americans took leave of Havana, 
Clara Barton, with her assistants and 
corps of trained nurses, also left that city 
for Tampa, Fla., and here will be their 
headquarters, until called elsewhere by 
‘*war’s alarms.”’ 

They have taken commodious furnished 
apartments on Plant Avenue, near the 
bay. and look after their own needs, hav- 
ing for the time being a comparative rest 
from the work of relief of the suffering, 
to which they have devoted themselves. 
Miss Barton has, however, been in con- 
ference with Mayor Gillette and Mr. Ed- 
ward Manrara, of this city, regard.ng the 
feeding of such needy Cubans as are not 
supplied at the Manrara kitchen. For 
months, this Mr. Manrara, a wealthy Cuban 
citizen, has provided meals for his unem- 
ployed countrymen and their families in 
Ybor City, as the fourth ward of Tampa 
is called, where reside 8,000 to 10,000 of 
these people. In West Tampa and other 
parts of the city are others, who have not 
been so systematically helped. It is in 
aid of these and many other refugees fresh 
from the island, that Miss Barton is inter- 
ested, 

She talks but little of the war which 
seems 80 inevitable, saying, ‘All that can 
be known is known; all else lies in the 
wavering balance of hopes and fears.”’ But 
she is glad to explain to any who do not 
fully understand it the position of the 
Red Cross Society. The following is a 
statement made by her to a representative 
of the local press: 


The American National Red Cross has 
been in the field of Cuban relief several 
weeks, acting under the civil constitu- 
tional clause of its treaty, which em- 
powers it, by consent of the nations, to 
work in the relief of suffering by great 
national calamities, irrespective of war. 

The original treaty of Geneva, pro- 
vides only for relief in war. The exten- 
sion of the provisions of the treaty to in- 
clude other great disasters, was a special 
concession made to the American Red 
Cross, upon its accession to the treaty, 
and is known as the American Amend- 
ment. 

The singular coincidence now presents 
itself of both provisions of the treaty be- 
ing called into action in the same field. 
The Red Cross has distributed the food 
sent by the people of America to the 
suffering reconcentrados, as long as such 
action was admissible. Now that war 
is imminent, and our guns prepare to 
sweep the island, it becomes the duty of 
the Red Cross to retire from the threat- 
ened field and place itself in position be- 
hind the guns and wait. When men fall 
by the sword, it will faithfully and fear- 
lessly fulfil its mission of relief in war, 
caring for all, friend and foe alike. 

Let it be well understood by all Ameri- 
cans that their Red Cross has not left the 
field, any more than have the great wait- 
ing monitors in the harbor of Key West. 
It bas withdrawn to its proper position, 
and waits its call to duty. The Red Cross 
in military service never precedes, but fol- 
lows the army, and obeys implicitly the 
orders of the general in command, Our 
commanders will all understand this, and 
it is to avoid confusion in the minds of the 
people that I make these explanations. 


Yesterday afternoon Miss Barton left 
Tampa for Washington, in response to a 
telegraphic summons. Going on short 
notice, her errand is not generally known. 
She expects, however, soon to return to 
Tampa, to hold herself in readiness to 
advance when the call comes. 

Her health remains good, but her re- 
fined and kindly face shows much anxiety, 
as she knows the terrible results which 
follow a declaration of war. 

CynTuHia K, Farr. 





CONCERNING WOMEN. 


Dr. Lucta E. HEATON is one of the 
medical examiners at St. Lawrence Col- 
lege, Canton, N. Y. 

Mrs. H. O. Brun contributes to this 
week's WomMAN’s JOURNAL a remarkably 
interesting account of Stanford Univer- 
sity. 

Miss MABEL Hay Barrows, daughter 
of the Massachusetts Congressman from 
the 10th district, is contributing graphic 
letters from Washington to the N. Y. 
Independent. 

Miss Heroisrt E Hersey will address 
a parlor meeting against suffrage next 
Monday at the house of Mrs. B, F. Adams 
of Belmont, Mass. A remonstrant meet- 
ing was held a few days ago in New Bed- 
ford, at the house of Miss Julia Delano. 


Mrs. Mary A. LIVERMORE lately wrote 
for the Congregationalist, in answer to 
urgent requests from many quarters for 
her opinion, an article on ‘The Future of 
the W. C. T. U.”” We give it in full this 
week, feeling sure that it will interest all 
our readers. 

Mrs. CHARLOTTE PERKINS STETSON has 
just brought out a revised and enlarged 
edition of her volume of poems, “In This’ 
Our World.” Mr. Howells calls her verse 
“the best civic satire since the Biglow 
Papers.” The book is published by 
Small, Maynard & Co., 6 Beacon St., 
Boston; price, $1.25. 

Mrs. JuLIA KATHERINE BARNES, of 
Rockford, Ill., a well-known club woman, 
a gifted musician and original writer, has 
been visiting Denver. Mrs. Barnes is vice- 
president of. the Illinois Woman’s Press 
Club, and also active in suffrage work. 
While in Colorado she gathered material 
fora series of newspaper and magazine 
articles on women in politics. 


Dr. Iba M. STEVENSON, a Methodist 
missionary physician in Tientsin, China, 
sometimes has two hundred and fifty 
patients to treat in a single day. The 
strain on the strength, the sympathies, 
and the skill of a medical missionary, 
brought into contact day by day with 
dreadful cases of poverty, suffering, vice 
and degradation, cannot be imagined. 


Dr. EvizaABetu 8, DALBY-NORRED, who 
died recently in Minneapolis, Minn., took 
up the study of medicine after her mar- 
riage to a physician, and graduated from 
the Woman’s Medical College of Chicago 
in 1881. She was one of the directors and 
a member of the medical staff of the 
Northwestern Hospital for several years, 
and was consulting physician to Asbury 
Hospital. Dr. Norred was a broad-minded 
woman, whose charity and benevolence 
were not restricted by any lines. 


Dr. Mary H. Green, President of the 
National Household Economics Associa- 
tion, has conducted a successful practice 
ever since her graduation from the Wo- 
man’s Medical College in Philadelphia, io 
1868. She has long been a member of the 
American Medical Association, and was 
unanimously chosen to serve upon the 
Jury of Awards on Fvod Products at 
the World’s Columbian Exposition. Dr. 
Green's scientific record. her practical 
experience, and her professional applica- 
tion of the science of dietetics to the emer- 
gencies of every-day life, have especially 
fitted her for the work she has under- 
taken as a lecturer and as a writer on 
food products and kindred subjects. She 
recently gave a course of lectures in New 
Orleans, which resulted in the organizing 
of a Household Economics Association 
there. 

“Sister Epitua,” of the West Londor 
(Methodist) Mission, was nominated as 
Poor Law Guardian for the great parish 
of St. Pancras three years ago. She was- 
elected by a large majority, and has done 
such excellent service that she has just 
been reélected without a contest. Encour- 
aged by this, the Civic Committee of the 
Mission nominated ‘Sister Katherine” as 
a Guardian for St. Anne’s Parish, Soho, 
at the recent election. There were fifteen 
candidates for six seats. Sister Katherine 
had the largest vote of all, and when this 
result was announced at midnight, it was 
received with cheers by the crowd of men 
in the street. A curious and pleasing fact 
is that the candidacy of the Methodist 
‘Sister’? was warmly supported by both 
the Episcopal Rector of the parish and the 
Roman Catholic Dean of St. Patrick’s. 
Her colleagues on the Board of Guardians 
will be a Methodist minister, a Roman 
Catholic priest, a Church of England 
curate, a parish doctor, and a prominent 
tradesman. 
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STANFORD UNIVERSITY. 

Our sunrise scenery this morning is 
quite Californian: after a rainy yesterday, 
the sun appears clear and cloudless, just at 
the point where mountains and green hills 
overlap, and behind a sparse grove of 
eucalyptus which cuts my window picture 
from sill to sash with dashes of stiff pen- 
cillings that sway in the light morning 
breeze. There is not a suspicion of mist, 
haze or atmosphere at all — the landscape 
is washed clean. 
rise point, away around to the north, the 
flowing outline of mountain sweeps; rising 
highest at Mt. Hamilton of astronomical 
fame, and making a hyperbolic curve over 
Mt. Diable nearly under the north star. 
Ruled off against the foot-hills, the gray 
line of water, eked out by the silhouette 
of groves at each end, marks the bounds 
of the valley’s dead level. 

The fresh-sown grain fields that compass 
us about are gaudy in green, but toned 
down by tinges of brown mother earth 
showing through, and their broad acres 
are broken by the outline of many bent 
and gnarled oaks in bare boughs trailing 
long shadows. The towering wind-mills, 
the red, yellow and green houses that 
adorn the terrace as it slopes to the ham- 
let, the long front of taverns and stables 
that mark the thoroughfare and suggest 
the days of stage-travel, the newly-plowed 
plots, and the parks hedged with cypress, 
are all as clear-cut and vivid in coloring 
as a child's water-color would make them. 

For life, there are the tethered horses on 
the common below our perch, an old 
white span that go camping to the Yose- 
mite summers, and pick up a fat living 
winters on the town lots of this would-be 
college suburb; and the drove of cows 
strolling towards the milk-sheds to give 
their contribution to the building up of 
scholars and athletes who are to make 
twentieth-century history. 

The larks’ blithe carol pronounces a 
benediction over all, and the curtain is up 
for the day. 

A very retired spot is this edge of a 
scattered settlement, hemmed in between 
the untenanted tracts of one of California’s 
vast land holdings. No thoroughfare, no 
traffic, no hum of industry, no souri to 
intrude upon reflection—save the screech 
of the locomotive a mile away, and the 
shouts of the neighborhood baby, to which 
echo responds lustily. 

The butcher and the baker mark an era in 
the day, 

And the vegetable vender shouts along the 
dusty way. 

So, for the home-dweller, the calm, 
even flow sets itself to rhythm. To 
survey this tract, and note where the 
cows and poultry range the legends,— 
Harvard Avenue, Princeton Street, Co- 
lumbia Park, etc.,—one would guess it to 
be one of the might-have-been college 
towns. Some tall, narrow town houses 
standing aloof, calling for mates that 
never came, and the rusted ends of rails, 
laid with pomp and ceremony in the be- 
ginning, when the lots were sold in a 
boom, point to the same conclusion. 

The speculator proposed; the sheriff dis- 
poses; and where are those who put their 
trust in town lots? , 

An enterprising student recently hunted 
up these absent landlords, wrote letters to 
Great Britain, Australia, Honolulu, and 
China, and obtained permission to raise a 
crop of hay on many of the smail hold- 
ings; so that the children will not wade 
knee-deep in wild-flowers this April as 
usual, and emerald and brown will be the 
local colors, instead of the rainbow tints 
that have, for many years, tinged the ter- 
race from February until June. 

The annals of the neighborhood, during 
the seven years of its occupancy as a col- 
lege suburb, contain much of interest to 
the sociologist and philanthropist. The 
settlers have come with the tide that 
draws from far and near to an educational 
centre but they are of the independent 
class not easily swept by the currents, 
over whom the bustle and ambition of a 
booming town has had no power. They 
have come to make sacrifices for a pur- 
pose, and can afford to drop the world and 
its motives for a period. This is the chos- 
en vantage - ground for receiving impres- 
sions from a certain phase of life without 
being merged into it,—to register, like 
the Lady of Shalott, the passing show, 
without being set adrift from one’s moor- 
ings. 

The great university of mushroom 
growth, thrilling in its activities and un- 
stable in its habits on the one hand, and 
on the other, the quaint little village full 
of European and Asiatic peasantry—now 
under the distracting strain of adjusting 
itself to the inroads of new ideas; where 
poverty in pride sends its sons and daugh- 
ters to the university, and where the uni- 
versity goes only for philanthropy and 
beer. 

The pioneers who came secured their 
few feet of soil, erected their cots and 
bandboxes, and started, with or without 
resources, to practise thrift, pinching and 
privation for four years, out of zeal for 


From the southern sun- | 


scholarship; many with asnug little invest- 
| ment of savings, others with only a craft 

to carry them through, and the latter may 
| have proved the better security. There 
| were hermits who, on a solitary crust, 
/accomplished an incredible amount of 
| “digging.” There were clubs who shared 

work and expenses and lived at half the 
cost of the moneyed students with more 
| of fellowship and good cheer, and there 
were families who came to settle for a 
period of intellectual culture. 

As it was in the beginning, so it is 
| now; no sudden intlux of population, no 
shocking wave of progress has come to 
mar the purpose of College Terrace. 

Mothers come here with their boys and 
girls, while the father runs the ranche 
or the mill, to furnish the wherewithal ; 
husbands and wives come and establish a 
dove-cot to sip together of the sweets of 
Academia—or, perhaps, he sips while she 
boils the pot. 

Many instances are recorded of wom- 
an’s heroism—what the bachelor girls 
eall her servitude—which have proved 
but temporary sacrifices, richly rewarded 
later in permanent prosperity. 

A mother and a daughter take a cottage 
near the college gate, insert a card in the 
college paper: “A stitch in time saves 
nine.” The mother darns the patches, 
while the daughter prepares for a profes- 
sion. The plan succeeds, and in due time 
the daughter takes high standing and is 
now on the road toa position that will 
ensure the mother many years of comfort. 
Another mother patiently serves the 
housewife treadmill while her three chil- 
dren work their way up in scholarship— 
master the sciences until they are mas- 
tered and the daughter is called to a place 
in the faculty of mathematics. A fair 
woman teaching algebra and analytics to 
engineers! 

Rhymes and verses, prose and poetry, 
are making a name in literature for one 
of the ‘‘digs’’ who lived on College Terrace 
with her mother. And a hermit bachelor 
maid has been called toa high position, 
and gives promise of fame for original 
work. 

The memory is still green of the brisk, 
cheery little woman who supported her 
son through college by turning her hand 
to housework and becoming a formidable 
rival to the native scrub-women. A fair 
young mother manages, besides her two- 
year-old babe, the cooking for a club of 
her husband's chums, and probably gets 
more out of life than many a lone house- 
keeper, notwithstanding the pot-boiling 
for so many. One jolly club of talented 
young people made a record to show what 
coéperation will do to supply plenty and 
even luxury at small cost. So they have 
come and gone—they are here and still 
they come—and the story of their suc- 
cesses is the pride of the steadfast dwel- 
lers who keep the records from year to 
year. 

Is our horizon limited like the narrow 
strip of land on which we live, bounded 
by the Stanford acres and the Chinese 
huts and beer-gardens of Mayfield? Not 
80; we command all resources. 

The wide horizon of encircling moun- 
tains only shuts us in with the ever-vary- 
ing aspect of land and water scenery—the 
fascinations of forest and foot-hills; but 
it cannot shut out the evidences of the 
great life beyond. 

From over the Coast range, whose 
crowning sequoias show clear-cut against 
the sky, and whose snow-fields seem at 
times within touch, drift clouds of white 
spray and roll down the cafons, bearing 
to us the freshness and the scent of the 
ocean. There comes, too, in storm, the 
sound of heavy seas breaking on the rocky 
shore of the Pacific. 

On the bay which glistens before us in 
sunlight and moonlight, may be seen the 
white sails bearing towards a great market 
port—to go thence far away even to the 
uttermost parts of the earth—the fruits of 
a semi-tropical land. 

The apparent bounds of our mental 
horizon have outlets, too. If homely toil 
and pastoral scenes pall, we may speed 
away to college halls ina few moments, 
and there become inspired with the ideas 
that exalt and glorify each; for there the 
household and the children claim the light 
of science; and the thought that makes 
kindred the bird, the plant and the bee— 
the things that crawl and the things that 
fly, can in its unfoldings lead us into com- 
panionship with Nature. If we sigh for 
travel, we have but to take the iron horse 
and in an hour find ourselves in the heart 
of the most cosmopolitan of cities. There 
we may go shopping in China, and pay 
our respects to the gods of the Celestials. 
We may hob-nob with the polenta eaters, 
and listen to their weird Calabrian tales, 
We may dine with ceremony in France. 
We may greet the latest storm-beaten 
arrivals into the beautiful harbor, whether 
from Asia, Europe or Africa; and we may 
mingle with the gold-mad throng, in 
flannels, felts, and furs, embarking for 
Alaska; and return to our cow-pastures at 
night. 

Our calm life may be stirred to tragic 





pitch by reports of the latest blizzard in 
the East; and the thought of uld winter as 
we used to know him, summon the muse: 


The lark lifts up his carol blithe, 
The violet scents the breeze, 

Green grasses wave by rippling rills 
And poppies paint the leas. 


While o’er the mountain lies a world 
Wrapt in a winding. sheet, 

And dirges ring out icy blasts 
While sea and land repeat 


The rage of storm, the crash of wreck, 
The blight of winter's breath ; 
For strong hearts fail before the cold, 
That grim ally of death. 
O land of flowers and sunshine! 
O land of joy and mirth! 
Send forth enough of warmth to melt 
The ice from off the earth. 
Hasna Otis Brun. 
-—>eo- 


A QUEEN OF SOCIETY. 








Madame Mohl, without rank, fortune or 
beauty, held a controlling position in 
French society for the greater part of a 
century. 

Her dinners were famous. The most 
learned, wise and witty men of every 
country were her guests, and she gave 
much anxious thought to assorting them, 
to placing them at table, and to the sug- 
gestion of subjects which would draw 
from each the best he could give. The 
food was plentiful, but plain and simply 
cooked, and only a white-capped maid 
served it. There was no display of any 
kind. 

Queen Sophia of Holland, when visiting 
Napoleon III, expressed a wish to dine 
with Madame Mohl, who asked a brilliant 
company to meet her. 

‘‘And what will be your menu ?” asked 
an anxious friend. 

“Oh, Marie must cook us a lobster,” 
said the old lady. ‘She cooks lobsters 
very nicely.” 

The usual simple dinner was served, 
with its sauce of rare wit and wisdom, 
and the queen was enchanted. 

The next day, with her suite, she came 
to call upon’ her hostess. Madame Mohl, 
her gray hair in curl-papers, attired in a 
short jacket and skirt, was busy dusting 
the chairs, while the linen from the laun- 
dry was spread upon the table. When 
the royal party suddenly entered, the old 
lady laid down her brush, and after wel- 
coming the queen, chatted away as gaily 
as usual. 

“Were you not mortified at being 
caught in such a dress?” a friend asked 
the next day. 

“Not a bit, my dear. J didn’t mind it. 
Neither did her majesty. I suppose it was 
important to her maid and the flunkey 
who waited behind her, and they were 
mortified.” 

Once, as one of her favorites left the 
room, a fashionable woman asked, super- 
ciliously, ‘‘Who was Madame X. before 
her marriage ?” 

Madame Mohl turned. “She is my 
friend. What do I care for her was-es ?”’ 

She once said, “It is des ames bien-nées 
(well-born souls), not bodies, that we need 
in our friends,” a maxim as profoundly 
true in America as in France.—Youth’s 
Companion. 


FRANCES WILLARD ON CREMATION. 


The cremation of Miss Willard’s remains 
was only the carrying out of a purpose 
long and deliberately held by her. On 
page 693 of her autobiography, ‘‘Glimpses 
of Fifty Years,” we find the following 
passage: 

Holding these opinions, I have the pur- 
pose to help forward progressive move- 
ments even in my latest hours, and hence 
hereby decree that the earthly mantle 
which I shall drop ere long, when my real 
self passes onward into the world unseen, 
shall be swiftly enfolded in flames, and 
rendered powerless harmfully to affect the 
health of the living. Let no friend of 
mine say aught to prevent the cremation 
of my cast-off body. The fact that the 
popular mind has not come to this deci- 
sion renders it all the more-my duty, who 
have seen the light, to stand for it in 
death, as I have sincerely meant, in life, 
to stand by the great cause of poor op- 
pressed humanity. There must be ex- 
plorers along all pathways, scouts in all 
armies. This has been my ‘‘call’’ from 
the beginning, by nature and by nurture; 
let me be true to its inspiriting and cheery 
mandate even unto this last. 








CUBAN WOMEN HELP THEMSELVES. 

There is on record but one case of vio- 
lence among the starving of Matanzas 
city. In October, 1897, some 500 of the 
reconcentrado women were put to work 
by the mayor at filling in with sand a 
morass on the outskirts of the city. Their 
wages were ten cents a day to each woman. 
When the work was finished the women 
went in a body to the mayor, asking him 
what was to become of them now that the 
morass was filled in and they had no 
more money. “I’m sure I don’t know,” 
answered the mayor. The women were 
persistent in their demands for work or 
food, and the mayor was alarmed at this 
new feature of the question. Finally he 
suggested, in a moment of weakness, that. 





the city market was full—let them help 





themselves there. He was taken at his 
word; in a body the women moved on the 
surprised market-men. Their strength 
was in their numbers, and they thoroughly 
cleared out the stalls before the surprised 
venders could put up the shutters or drive 
them away.—Harper’s Weekly. 
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THE FUTURE OF THE WOMAN'S CHRISTIAN 
TEMPERANCE UNION. 


BY MARY A. LIVERMORE. 

While the sense of irreparable loss is 
still brooding heavily over the stricken 
friends and followers of the beloved 
Frances Willard, a series of practical 
questions is forced upon their attention. 
“Now that the unifying personality of 
their leader is removed, will the Woman’s 
Christian Temperance Union continue a 
solidarity,” it is asked, ‘or will it disin- 
tegrate fr.m a superior attraction of 
outside forces?” Will it “purge itself 
of questions of suffrage and social and 
industrial reform,” drop its wide range 
of established philanthropies, and con- 
cern itself hereafter solely with the one 
question of temperance? 

In any attempt to forecast the future 
of the Union it must be remembered that 
Miss Willard was its forceful president 
for over twenty years. She took the or- 
ganization when it was a mere handful, 
lacking coherence and unity, and with in- 
adequate comprehension of the work to 
be done. She vitalized it with her own 
thought and purpose, and left it the larg- 
est, most thoroughly organized and best 
equipped body of women in the world. 
If it be true that an exalted Christian 
character has power to impress itself 
upon others, if it be not a myth that no 
good work for a righteous cause ever 
utterly fails, then this organization ought 
not to disintegrate or go back on its rec- 
ord because its leader has dropped on 
the march. We have aright to expect it 
will continue along the lines of work it 
has followed for so many years until 
good reasons arise for changes in the 
plans and methods of its activities, and 
these are always permissible and have 
always been made. 

My acquaintance with Miss Willard 
antedated the birth of the woman’s tem- 
perance organization. She was dean of 
the Woman’s College at Evanston, IIl., 
when we first met, and was then indiffer- 
ent to the question of woman suffrage, 
but not opposed to it. She was converted 
by the logic of defeat to the belief that 
“women ought to demand the ballot for 
themselves as atemperance measure,’’ to 
protect their homes and children from 
the ravages of drunkenness. For the 
first five years the W. C. T. U. devoted 
itself to the reformation of intemperate 
men by means of reform clubs, gospel 
temperance meetings and Friendly Inns, 
and to the closing of the saloons through 
appeals to public sentiment and petitions 
to the law-making authorities. It was 
futile work, for the saloons were as nu- 
merous and destructive as ever at the 
end of that time, and in very few in- 
stances was the reformation of the men 
permanent, 

Miss Willard saw that the liquor ques- 
tion was intrenched in the political par- 
ties, and that they were only able to 
maintain their existence and unity by sub- 
jugating the temperance element within 
their ranks. Hopeless of help from with- 
out, she proposed that the women help 
themselves, and to obtain the “ballot for 
women as a temperance measure” be- 
came an integral part of the work of the 
organization, and remains so to-day. Not 
without bitter opposition. Many dropped 
from the ranks, new recruits took their 
places, the press denounced and ridiculed, 
and the pulpit warned, but eventually the 
Union committed itself to the measure. 
As the general] officers of the organiza- 
tion are in full accord with its entire plan 
of work, and as Mrs. Stevens, Miss Wil- 
lard’s successor, is a pronounced suffra- 
gist, there is no probability of any retro- 
grade action in the near future. 

Mrs. L. M. N. Stevens, who has suc- 
ceeded Miss Willard, has been her closest 
adviser and one of her most trusted 
friends for nearly a quarter of a century. 
She is a native of Maine, is most happily 
married, her husband sympathizing hear- 
tily in her life work, as dues her married 
daughter and her entire househola. Her 
home is in Portland, some two miles out 
of the city. For twenty-one years she 
has been president of the Maine W.C 
T. U., and only one ballot has ever been 
cast for another candidate during this 
time. She has been identified with many 
of the philanthropic enterprises of the 
State, and is universally respected and 
beloved. 

Mrs. Stevens is the very counterpart 
of Miss Willard in fundamentals of char- 
acter, but is unlike her in temperament 
and la.ks her gifts of oratory and literary 
skill. Strong mentally and physically, 
she is always self-poised, never stampeded 
by the wildest enthusiasm or the bitterest 
opposition of an audience, and knows how 





to carry her points without antagonizing 
those who differ from her. She may be 
called a conservative radical, for she will 
‘“tmake haste slowly’ in her presentation 
of advanced views rather than imperil an 
organization or provoke within it an acri- 
monious controversy. A religious woman, 
a woman of honor, careful, cool, not given 
to overmuch talk, and comprehending 
perfectly Miss Willard’s scheme of work 
as far as it has progressed, Mrs. Stevens 
is perhaps the safest woman in the whole 
organization to be entrusted with its lead- 
ership—at least for the present. 

Miss Anna Gordon, whose name is in- 
dissolubly linked with Miss Willard’s, is 
another woman who may be reckoned as 
an important factor in the future history 
of the Woman’s Christian Temperance 
Union. Born and reared in Boston and 
vicinity, aud connected in early life, as 
were her parents, with the church of Rev. 
Dr. Nehemiah Adams, her New England 
training is apparent. For twenty-one 
years she was Miss Willard’s private sec- 
retary, her alter ego, loving and serving 
her with a fervid and unselfish devotion al- 
most unparalleled in the annals of friend- 
ship. No petty care, no wearying routine 
work, none of the small details of every- 
day affairs were allowed to vex Miss Wil- 
lard. Anna Gordon’s encompassing love 
shielded her from whatever was annoying 
or wearisome, and her marvellous talent 
for details was carried into preparations 
for all their journeys, all matters of buy- 
ing and selling, and the complete elabora- 
tion of her friend’s plans and purposes. 
It is difficult to imagine what Miss Wil- 
lard would have done without the services 
of this loving and faithful friend, for 
Anna Gordon was the complement of her 
inner and outer life. 

An able woman herself, with a gift for 
music, and fine literary taste and skill, 
Miss Gordon has carried on a large tem- 
perance work for children, for which she 
is especially fitted, and to the supervision 
of which she will continue to devote her- 
self. Allying herself with Miss Wiilard 
and the temperance organization in early 
womanhood, she has been reared in its 
work, is perfectly familiar with its past 
history, and is exceedingly jealous for its 
good name and its perpetuity. Cautious 
and somewhat conservative, she is sure to 
exert a more potential influence in the 
councils of the white ribbon women in 
the future than she has in the past. She 
is now at work on the biography of Miss 
Willard, which is to be published in May. 
Then she will go to England for a greatly 
needed rest with Lady Henry Somerset, 
with whom she is a great favorite. 

Still somewhat broken in health, Lady 
Henry is not only greatly bereaved by 
Miss Willard’s death, but is suffering 
from the merciless criticism of her for- 
mer friends and admirers. While it can- 
not be denied that she made a grievous 
mistake in her published plan for the 
regulation of the social evil in India, it 
must not be forgotten that the error was 
one of judgment, and that she hoped to 
minimize an evil which is the despair of 
all reformers. She has retracted her 
plan and carried herself sweetly and hum- 
bly before her accusers, but the sting of 
severe speech is not easily plucked out. 
Her contention has been mainly with the 
women of her own country, who were 
the most deeply aggrieved. Whether she 
will again visit the W. C. T. U. of our 
country remains to be seen. The star of 
the West which drew her hither has gone 
down below our earthly horizon to shine 
more resplendent in another sky. But 
the friendship between the women of the 
American Union, who are large enough to 
pardon an error of judgment, and Lady 
Somerset remains unbroken if one can 
judge from recent indications. 

It is asserted that ‘Miss Willard was a 
Christian socialist,’ and fears are ex- 
pressed that ‘tthe Woman’s Temperance 
Union will be pushed into that field of 
work.”” Whatever were Miss Willard’s 
private opinions, she never presented any 
plan of work to the Union of a socialistic 
character. The work is done through de- 
partments, forty in all, with a superin- 
tendent in charge of each. If there were 
space for a long list it would be seen 
that Miss Willard defined temperance 
work very broadly. She took practical 
cognizance of whatever could advance 
the cause of temperance, or was involved 
in it, or whatever broke down the safe- 
guards of society, or stimulated the appe- 
tite for intoxicating drinks, arranging 
the work to be done in every case under 
departments. None of them point to so- 
cialism. 

“Will the women of the churches con- 
tinue tostand aloof from the W. C. 
T. U.?” is another query. The member- 
ship of the Union at present numbers 
about 200,000 adult women, a majority of 
whom are members of churches. It is a 
pity that it does not include more. Mem- 
bership in a church to-day is very pleas- 
ant and involves little hard work, calls 
for little self-denial and does not provoke 
ostracism, calumny or the ridicule of the 
The life of a church-member is 
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TRADE MARK. 


very different from the life of a reformer 
Itis never pleasant to be “the voice of 
one crying in the wilderness, Repent, for 
the kingdom of heaven is at hand!’ And 
whoever starts out to reform society in 
any particular must expect the hot shot 
of ridicule and the arrows of satire. This 
calls for courage, and most of us are sad 
moral cowards. It also calls for hard 
work, and we all love our ease. It is 
easy to complain of the ‘“‘narrowness and 
bigotry of reformers,”’ but these unfortu- 
nate traits are found in almost all soci- 
eties, and we cannot avoid them any- 
where. 

In conclusion, let me say that there are 
no indications of any immediate or abrupt 
changes in the Union. For the present it 
will continue to work as it has done. 
This seems to me inevitable from the his- 
tory of the past and the personnel of the 
new leaders. Contingencies may occur, 
like the loss of the Temple in Chicago, 
not yet paid for, the effects of which 
would be disastrous. An heroic effort is 
now being made to lift the debt and that 
speedily. All the while there burns 
within me the conviction that never 
again in our country, or any country, will 
there be lacking a woman’s organization 
pledged to the extirpation of drunken- 
ness until that reform is accomplished.— 
Congregationalist. 


THE CHILDREN’S FEET. 





A ragged woman was crossing the cor- 
ner of a public park in London where the 
children of the poor are accustomed to 
play, many of them barefoot. A burly 
policeman stationed on the corner watched 
her suspiciously. Half way across she 
stopped and picked up something which 
she hid in her apron. In an instant the 
policeman was by her side. With gruff 
voice and threatening manner he de- 
manded: 

“What are you carrying off in your 
apron?” 

The woman seemed embarrassed, and re- 
fused to answer. Thereupon the officer 
of the law, thinking that she had doubtless 
picked up a pocket-book, which she was 
trying to make away with, threatened to 
arrest her unless she told him at once 
what she had in her apron. 

At this the woman reluctantly unfolded 
her apron and disclosed a handful of 
broken glass. In stupid wonderment the 
policeman asked: 

“What do you§want with that stuff?” 

A flush passed over the womau’s face, 
then she answered, simply: 

‘If you please, sir, I just thought I'd 
like to take it out of the way of the chil- 
dren’s feet.” 

Blessings on the kind-heaited caretaker 
who was so thoughtful of the children’s 
needs and the children’s feet! And 
should not we imitate so good an ex- 
ample, and take out of the path of 
the little ones any thing which can wound 
them, injure them, or cause them to stum- 
ble?— Presbyterian. 
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GOSSIP AND GLEANINGS. 


Many of our cares are but a morbid way 
of looking at our privileges.—Sir Walter 
Scott. 

A collection of the poems of Lilla Cabot 
Perry will make one of the spring books 
of Messrs. Copeland & Day. 

A new novel by Mrs. Humphrey Ward 
will be the leading volume among the 
spring fiction published by the Macmillan 
Company. 

The voice of a woman is audible in a 
balloon at the height of about two miles, 
while that of a man has never reached 
higher than a mile. 

“The Tragedy of a Widow's Third,” by 
Anna Christy Fall, LL. B., illustrated by 
Vesper L. George, will be published in 
May, by Irving P. Fox, Boston. 


Mark Twain, following the fine example 
of Sir Walter Scott, has devoted all his 
gains for several years to the payment of 
what his creditors were disposed to re- 
gard as “dead claims.” 

The success of the women of Maine in 
preventing the reappointment of Judge 
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Foster to the Supreme Bench: is the more 
noteworthy in view of the fact that the 
culprit was both a Mason and a G. A. R. 
man. More power to you, ladies! 

“Ah, they are ringing bells to-day!” 
said Walpole, the famous English states- 
man, when war had been declared between 
England and Spain. ‘They will soon be 
wringing their hands.” War means now 
what it meant when Walpole spoke—a 
wringing of hands for those who will not 
return.— Youth’s Companion. 

Mrs. Janet Macdonald, of California, is 
making a tour of the South and East, lec- 
turing and illustrating with kinetoscope 
pictures the beauties of her State, with 
the view of attracting emigrants and capi- 
tal to California. She is sent out by the 
Chamber of Commerce and the ‘Half 
Million” Club of San Francisco, 

Howard County, Ind., bas five women 
assessors this year. It is perhaps the first 
instance of the kind in Indiana. The 
women, who have already been qualified, 
and begun their duties listing property, 
are Miss Nora Pickett, Miss Emma 
Vickrey, Miss Pearl Olwin, Miss Elizabeth 
Pickering, and Miss Mary E. Long. 


Edward Bellamy, who went to Colorado 
last autumn in the hope of regaining his 
health in that invigorating climate, is 
dying of consumption in Denver. His 
near relatives in the East have been sent 
for, as the end is believed to be near. He 
was a friend of equal rights for women, 
and we wish he might have recovered in 
the Jand of equal rights. 


Harper’s Bazar of April 9th contains an 
Easter story by Sarah Barnwell Elliott, 
entitled ‘‘Miss Ann’s Victory;’’ an illus- 
trated article on ‘‘Women Miniature Paint- 
ers at the Exhibition of the Society of 
American Artists;’ and a Paris Letter 
from Miss Katherine De Forrest on “‘Span- 
ish Women, the Queen Regent of Spain 
and the Queen of Servia.” 

Mrs. Ellen Sully Fray writes to the 
Toledo Bee in regard to the recent school 
election, at which a school board with no 
woman on it was elected: ‘‘Men said to 
the writer over and over again: ‘I frankly 
tell you I want five good business men,’ 
as if that were all the qualification neces- 
sary. Selection of teachers, books, meth- 
ods of study, sanitation, etc., are equally 
important, and in regard to these the 
women selected were as capable as the 
men, if not more so; neither were they 
deficient in business ability; but there is 
a deep-seated idea that women cannot 
deal with affairs.” 

“And yet—and yet—’’ mused the phi- 
losopher in petticoats, ‘there are girls, 
not many, I grant you, but a few, scat- 
tered here and there, who are domestic, 
who know how to keep house and man- 
age things, and I have never yet observed 
that they were overly importuned to 
bestow their useful hands on suitors. 
Generally they fall to the lot of widowers, 
men who have had experience of house- 
keeping, and who don’t want to let an- 
other woman learn her trade at the ex- 
pense of their digestions. It is asad but 
incontrovertible fact that when it comes 
to marrying, the baby stare has‘ the call 
over the spectacles of wisdom, and an 
ability to look sweet over the faculty of 
knowing how to do something useful.’ 
And none of the others could deny the 
assertion.—“‘Dorothy Diz’? in the N. O. 
Picayune. 








THE material used in the manufacture 
of the Ristne Sun and Sun PASTE STOVE 
Po.isu is imported from Ceylon, India, 
and goes through a peculiar manipulation 
at the factory in Canton, Mass. The 
durable qualities of the Stove Polish are 
due to the high quality of the materials 
used. 








The Yellow Ribbon Speaker 


Equal Rights Readings and Recitations, in 
Prose and Verse, compiled by Rev. ANNA 
H. SHaw, Auice Stongz BLACKWELL, and 
Lucy E. Antuony. For sale at Woman’s 
JouRNAL Office, 3 ParkSt., Boston, Mass 
Price, post paid, 50 cents. 


WOMAN SUFFRAGE TRACTS. 


Tracts for use in debate, forty different 

kinds, postpaid, for 10 cts. Address 
Leaflet Department, M. W. S. A., 3 Park St., 
Boston, Maes. 
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$100 REWARD, $100. 


The readers of this paper will be pleased 
to learn that there is at least one dreaded 
disease that science has been able to cure 
in all its stages, and that is Catarrb. 
Hall’s Catarrh Cure is the only positive 
cure known to the medical fraternity. 
Catarrh, being a constitutional disease, 
requires a constitutional treatment. Hall’s 
Catarrh Cure is taken internally, acting 
directly upon the blood and mucous sur- 
faces of the system, thereby destroying 
the foundation of the disease, and giving 
the patient strength by building up the 
constitution and assisting nature in doing 
its work. The proprietors have so much 
faith in its curative powers, that they 
offer One Hundred Dollars for any case 
that it fails to cure. Send for list of 
testimonials. Address, 

F. J. Cuenrty & Co., Toledo, O. 

Sold by Druggists, 75c. 

Hall’s Family Pills are the best. 


CHILDREN’S COLUMN. 


OUR JUNIORS. 





(Special premium to the Junior readers of 
the Woman’s JouRNAL, The closing volume 
of the famous series of the ‘‘Five Little Pep- 
per Books,” by Margaret Sidney, is the story 
of Phronsie, recently published. This book, 
or any other one of the series, will be given 
for a club of 2 new subscribers at $2.00 each. 
The entire set of four volumes—‘‘Five Little 
Peppers and How they Grew,” “Five Little 
Peppers Midway,” “Five Little Peppers 
Grown Up,” and “Phronsie Pepper’—will 
be given for a club of 7 new subscribers at 
$1.50 each. Price of each volume, $1.50.] 
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IN EARLY SPRING. 


The waters awake at last, and the tawny 
meads grow green. 

Clouds run over the sky, and the air is wild 
with glee. 

Who can doubt for a minute what all the 
stir may mean? 

The thrush goes flying up to the top of the 
poplar tree, 

With a “Spring! spring! spring! 

Pretty bird! Pretty bird! Pretty bird!’ sings 
he. 


Brave little pearls of palm begin to twinkle 
and gleam, 

Frolicsome catkins volley gold-dust over 
the lea; 

Oh, earth is busy forgetting her wearisome 
winter dream, 

And loud and louder sings the thrush high 
up in the poplar tree, 

With a “Pretty bird! pretty bird! pretty 
bird! 

Spring! spring! spring!” carols he. 

—Littell’s Living Age. 
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TRUE NOBILITY. 


“Anyhow,” said Johnny White, with 
seven-year-old importance, ‘‘my grand- 
father came over in the Mayflower!” 

‘“‘What a goose you are!” cried one of 
the older scholars. ‘‘Your grandfather 
only died last year.”’ 

“Then it was my papa’s grandfather,” 
persisted Johnny. ‘“There’s a chair at 
uncle Reuben’s that he brought over with 
him.” 

“It may be all so about the chair, John- 
ny,’’ said the teacher, “but it must have 
been farther back than even your father’s 
grandfather, for you know the Pilgrims 
landed here more that two hundred and 
fifty years ago.”’ 

“Everybody’s ancestors came over in 
the Mayflower, I suppose,” said Susie 
Dean; “that is, everybody in this country. 
Of course, I mean the Americans, not for- 
eigners nor negroes.”’ 

There was a burst of laughter at Susie’s 
expense, for she was old enough to know 
better, only she hated tostudy. The peo- 
ple of this village, well down near Ply- 
mouth Rock, had arranged a grand cele- 
bration and even the children were eager 
to prove that their ancestors came over 
in the Mayflower, so infectious was the 
excitement. 

“T can testify,”’ said Will Herringbone, 
“that my ancestors did not come over in 
the Mayflower, at least, I never could find 
anything like Herringbone in the list. 
But I can honestly boast that I had an 
ancestor who sailed in a far more impor- 
tant ship, and there’s no doubt he was 
really my ancestor.” 

“When was it?” 

“What was the ship?” 

The scholars were getting interested. 

“IT don’t remember the exact date,”’ said 
Will, ‘‘but his name was Noah, and the 
ship was called the Ark.” 

“Well done, Will,” said the teacher; 
‘tand I know the passengers on that voy- 
age were all first-class people, so you 
have reason to be proud of that ances- 
try.” 

“I’m proud that I had an ancestor among 
the Pilgrim Fathers,” put in Johnny 
White. 

Going home from school that night 
Johnny passed Dinah Crump, a little col- 
ored girl, and wickedly knocking her 
books into the light snow, ran off laugh- 
ing. Poor Dinah’s eyes were full of angry 
tears, as she bent over to pick them out 
of the snow with her little, bare, black 


hands. 
“Here, Dinah!’ cried Will Herring- 


bone, “I'll pick them up fer you” 








And he did—adding a new slate-pencil 
in place of the little one lost in the snow. 

“That's right, Will,” said the teacher, 
as she came up just then. “I don’t care 
when a boy’s ancestors came over; it’s 
what the boy does that makes him a gen- 
tleman or the opposite. Here is what 
Tennyson said, 

“** Howe’er it be, it seem to me 
’Tis only noble to be good, 


Kind hearts are more than coronets, 
And simple faith than Norman blood.’ ” 


—Mattie W. Baker, in Portland, Me., 
Transcript. 
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HOW BIRDS PLAY. 


The story of a wild crow that for many 
years had its summer home in a valley on 
the Canadian side of the St. Lawrence 
River was told recently in Scribner’s Mag- 
azine. It was known by a white spot on 
its head; and it seemed to be the leader 
of a large flock of crows. It would give 
its commands to the flock, and they would 
obey them with military precision. When 
the young crows were ready to leave the 
nest the parents spent much time teach- 
ing them how to fly, how to catch things 
on the wing, and to do all the things that 
a crow ought to do. Their performances 
were very amusing. 

A game carried on by blue-jays is de- 
scribed in the Chicago Advance: ‘‘There 
were about a dozen blue-jays out in a tree 
near our back door, and they were carry- 
ing on a game like a company of children. 
All but one of them were sitting in a row 
on one branch, while that one sat perched 
facing them.. He would make a funny 
little singing note—not at all like their 
usual squawk—then sway his body up 
and down, as if making a profound bow; 
then he would sit still again, and all the 
others would imitate him exactly, and 
they did this repeatedly, seeming to find 
it great fun!’’ 


HUMOROUS. 


It was the first time Johnny had ever 
heard a guinea hen. “Oh, ma,” he 
shouted, *‘come and hear this chicken a- 
windin’ itself up!’’— Montreal Herald. 


‘Helen Gould is said to be studying 
aw.’ 

‘*Hope she’ll not be goose enough to try 
to draw up her own will.” 





We often see odd announcements taken 
from ancient church accounts. What will 
people who live a century or two hence 
think of the following from the Bishop 
Burton Church accounts for 1897: **To 
killing worms in the bust of John Wesley, 
15s.?”’— Westminster Gazette. 


A certain New York paper has a repu- 
tation for sensationalism. A gentleman 
remarked the other day, “Yes, I know 
that it tells nothing but lies; but still I 
like it. It is alive.’ 

“Yes,” remarked the editor, dryly; ‘‘and 
so is old cheese.” 


Poultney Bigelow took the chair at 
Percy Fitzgerald’s lecture on “Dickens” 
at Chelsea, and, coming out of the hall, I 
overheard a lady inquiring of her hus- 
band, “Who is this Poultney Bigelow?” 

There was quite a compassionate tone 
in her husband’s voice when he replied: 
“Why! Have you never heard of the 
— of the ‘Biglow Papers?’ ’’—London 
Globe. 


Not Exactly. — ‘You belong to what 
they call the employing class, do you?” 
asked the person with the large voice. 

“Yes, sir,’ responded the person with 
the double chin. 

“And you have a large number of peo- 
ple in your employ, I suppose?” 

“Yes,” 

“Some of them minors, too, of course?” 

**VYes,’’ 

“That’s what I thought. I'll bet a hun- 
dred dollars you run a sweat-shop!” 

“Well, hardly. I run an ice-house.’’— 
Chicugo Tribune. 








Couens, colds, pneumonia and fevers 
may be prevented by keeping the blood 
pure and the system toned up with Hood’s 
Sarsaparilla. 


TREMONT... 


TURKISH 
BATHS... 


A. LUNDIN, Proprietor. 
176 Tremont St., Under Tremont Theatre. 


The Most Complete Turkish 
Bath Establishment in America. 

















The shampooers are of the most capable and sci- 
entific in the world. 

Comfort and satisfaction guaranteed. Hair-dress- 
ing Parlors, Manicure and Chiropody connected. 

Alacrity in the performance of duty, and strict 
courtesy to patrons by all attendants is the 
order of the day in this establishment. 





Hours for Bathers. 
LApDIES—From 8 A. M. to 1 P. M. week 
days ; Sundays, from 1.30 P. M. to 6 P. M. 
GENTLEMEN—From 1 P. M. and all 
night week days ; Sundays till 1 P. M. 
Single Baths, $1 ; Six Tickets, $5. 
Open on Sundays and Holidays. 





EDUCATIONAL. 


6S. Faelten 


©) Pianoforte 


School, 











CARL FAELTEN, 
Director. 


Special Summer Session 


Of five weeks during July and Aug- 
ust, 1898, with opportunities for 
Music Teachers to see the 








Faelten System of Fundamental 

Training ———_———— 
in actual operation. 
culars or call at office. 


Send for cir- 


STEINERT B'LD'G, - 162 Boylston St. 


(Chauncy-Halt nop 

Ko 

School... && 
458 BOYLSTON ST. 


Second half year begins January 31. 
Grammar and High School grades. 
Also Primary and Kindergarten. 


284 DARTMOUTH ST. 





Taylor, De Meritte and Hager. 
SCHOOL OF PP 2fire, Bscar Fay 
EXPRESSION Adams. Voice, Vocal Ex- 


rn, etc.. S. S. Curry. 
h.D. Children’s classes, 
Miss Foye. Clergymen, Binney Gunnison, A. B. 
Reading as a Fine Art, Mrs. Anna Baright Curry 
and others. Regular courses and special classes, 5 
to fi, epee a week. Address or call for circulars, 
Sprof JW CHURCHILL will 

rof. J. W. will open a course 
for the Snovi Library. - 


SWARTHMORE COLLEGE, SWARTHMORE, 
PENN. Opened oth month, qth. 1 Thirty 
minutes from Broad St. Station, Phila. Under care 
of Friends. Full college courses for sexes, lead- 
ing to Classical Engineering, Scientific and Literary 
Ss. Healthful location, extensive junds, 
hine shops, laboratories, and libraries. 
For full particulars address CHARLES Ds 
GARMO Ph.D. President. - 














INDIANA, Indianapolis, 343 North Pennsylvania St. 
Girls’ Classical School. fifteenth year. a ie, t 
al 


mber 22n¢ 
Pre; for all col admi' > 
commen. Bichtose Wetretten t Music, Art, Gym- 
nasium. Handsome accommodations for boarding 
pupils. Send for catalogue. 
THEODORE L. SEWALL, Founder. 
MAY WRIGHT SEWALL, Principal. 


LEE and SHEPARD’S 


Latest Publications 
He 


Victor Serenus 


A Story of the Pauline Era. By HENRY Woops, 
12mo, cloth, 510 pp., $1.50, 

The scene is located in that very dramatic 
period of the world’s history, the Pauline era, and 
through graphic character delineation deals with 
the thought, customs, and religious systems of 
that time. . 

While the historic framework is carefully pre- 
served, there is a wide range of the fancy and 
imagination in the movement. Love, adventure, 
romance, idealism, and magic are handled in ac- 
poner Nag combine entertainment, nstruction, and 
profit. 








Hawaii's Story 


By HAWAII'S QUEEN, LILIVOKALANE. 8vo, cloth, 
full gilt and gilt top, +409 pp., illustrated, $2. 
The work is undoubtedly the most important 

contribution to the History of the Hawaiian Rev- 

olution, and the cause leading up to it, which has 
been presented to the American people, and with 
the treaty of annexation now pending before the 

U.S. Senate, should command the attention of 

the reading and thinking public. 

A History of Our Country 

By Epwarp 8. Ex.is, A.M. 12mo, cloth, 94478 
pp., illustrated, net, $1.00, 

Shattuck’s Advanced Rules 

For Large Assemblies. A Supplement to the 
Woman's Manual of Parliamentary Law. By 
HARRIETTE R.SUATIUCK. 18mo0, cloth, 0 cents. 

Stories of the American Revolution 

By Everett T. TOMLINSON. 12mo, cloth, 8+104 
pp., illustrated, cloth, $1; boards, 40 cents, net. 

The Painter in Oil 

A Complete Treatise on the Principles and Tech 
nique Necessary to the Painting of Pictures in 
OU Colors. By DANIEL BURLEIGH PARKHURST. 
1lZmo, cloth, 144405 pp., illustrated, and con- 
taining colored plates, $1.25. 

Water-Color Painting 

A Book of Elementary Instruction for Beginners 
and Amateurs. By GRACE BARTON ALLEN. 
12mo, cloth, ae illustrated, and containing 
colored plates, $1.25. 

The Lady of the Violets 

By FRANK West ROLLINS. New Edition. 
cloth, gilt top, 238 pp., $1.00. 

The District School asI t Was 

By WARREN E. Burton. New Edition. Edited 
; Clifton Johnson, With illustrations. Cloth, 

2h, 


16mo, 


Dreams in Homespun 
By SAM WALTER Foss. This book comprises 229 
pages, is beautifully bound, with an artistically 
designed cover. It contains all the author’s 
latest poems written since the publication of 

“Whifls from Wild Meadows.” Cloth, gilt top. 

boxed, $1.50. 

Her Place in the World 
By AMANDA M. DOUGLAS. Cloth, $1.50. 

A story of absorbing interest, giving homelike 
pictures of life in a small but growing country 
town—and one that will be an inspiration and 
help to young women. 

Dorothy Draycott’s To-Morrows 
A Sequel to “Dorothy Draycott’s To-Days” (or 

“Sirs, Only Seventeen”) By Virginia F. 

TOWNSEND, author of “Darryl Gap,” “Onl 

Girls,” ‘Mostly Marjorie Day,” ete. Cloth $1.50. 

Queer Janet 
By Grace LE Baron, author of “The Rosebud 
Club,” “Little Miss Faith,” “Little Daughter,” 
etc. Iustrated. Cloth, 75 cents. 
The Happy Six 
Being the third volume in The Silver Gate Se- 
ries. By PENN SHIRLEY. Illustrated. Cloth, 
75 cents. 
*,* Send for our Illustrated Catalogue free. 


LEE AND SHEPARD, Publishers, Bostoo 
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Newspaper Decisions. 

1. If a person orders his paper discontinued 
he must pay all arrearages, or the publisher may 
continue to send it until payment is made, and 
collect the whole amount, whether the paper is 
taken from the office or not. 
from the post-oftice—whether directed to his 
name or another's, or whether he has subscribed 
or not—is responsible for the payment. 








STOCKHOLDERS’ MEETING. 


The annual meeting of stockholders of the 
Woman's Journat will be held at their 
office, No. 3 Park Street, Boston, on Mon. 


day, April 25, 1898, at 11 A. M. The stock- | 


holders are respectfully invited to attend. 
By order of the directors, 

Jvuia Warp Howe, President. 
CATHARINE WILDE, Clerk. 
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WOMEN AND THE WAR. 








Next week our country will be engaged 
in a war which many believe might have 
been avoided, but which all recognize as 
now inevitable. Women have had no part 
in bringing it about, but it is upon us. 
What will they do about it? 

When the war for the Union broke out 
in 1861, no sufticient provision was made 
at first for our sick and wounded soldiers. 
But it very soon became apparent that 
disease would kill more than bayonets or 
artillery, and that nursing and hospital 
supplies were as necessary as food and 
ammunition. In 1862, women heretofore 
active in suffrage and other public work 
were among the first to supply the needed 
relief. Abby W. May in Boston, Dr. Eliza- 
beth Blackwell in New York,Mary A.Liver- 
more in Chicago, with scores of others, co- 
operating with Rev. Dr. Bellows, Frederic 
Law Olmstead, and other benevolent men, 
organized the Sanitary Commission, with 
branches in every city, town, and village. 
As a result, the mortality was reduced to 
one-fourth of its former frightful percent- 
age, and tens of thousands of lives were 
saved. In this noble work no distinction 
was made between friend and foe. Con- 
federates were cared for equally with 
Union soldiers on every battlefield, and 
relief was as broad as human suffering. 

General Weyler is reported as saying 
that ‘several hundred thousand Ameri- 
cans will be needed to capture Havana;” 
that ‘‘yellow fever will kill half of them, 
and the Spaniards, already partially accli- 
mated, will take care of the rest.” Doubt- 
less this is an exaggeration. ‘‘The wish 
is father to the thought.’’ But it should 
serve as a salutary warning. The fact re- 
mains that hospitals and nurses will be 
needed on a far larger scale, during the 
summer months, on a tropical seacoast, 
than under the more temperate skies of 
North America. We have more to fear 
from the climate than from the Spaniards. 
The duties of nurses and physicians will 
be far more arduous and more necessary 
than in any ordinary conflict. Are the 
women of America ready for the emer- 

gency? 

Let the suffrage women of 1898 emulate 
the unselfish patriotism of the suffrage 
women of 1862. One of the most dis- 
tinguished of their number, Clara Barton, 
president of the Red Cross, has set them 
anexample. Let them show the country 
and the world that political self-respect 
and public spirit are synonymous. 

H. B. B. 


SINGLE TAX IN NEW ZEALAND. 

The Massachusetts Single Tax League 
gave a reception to Mr. George Fowlds 
and Mr. Wesley Spragg, of New Zealand, 
at the Woman’s JOURNAL parlors, on the 
afternoon of April 19. These two gentle- 
men belong to a party of merchants from 
New Zealand now travelling in the United 
States. An interested audience assembled 
to hear them speak of the institutions of 
their far-off country. 

The two New Zealanders, one Scotch by 
birth, the other English, gave extremely 
interesting addresses, speaking with a 
plain, straightforward simplicity that 
commanded confidence and esteem. 

New Zealand has not yet the Single Tax, 
but it imposes a tax of two cents on every 
five dollars’ worth of land values, and 
raises about one-twelfth of its revenue in 
this way. In addition, any municipality 
that votes to do so may levy the whole 
amount of its taxes on the land values. 
Six or eight towns have taken advantage 
of this law and adopted the Single Tax by 
local option. Of these the largest is Palm- 
erston North, and the others are located 
round it, as the States surrounding Wyo- 
ming have been the ones to adopt equal 
suffrage. 

A high tribute was paid to Sir George 
Grey, who secured the passage of a bill 
imposing a small tax on land values 
nearly thirty years ago, though it was 
soon afterwards repealed. At the cost of 
bitter abuse and almost of ostracism, he 
had leavened the minds of the New Zeal- 





2. Any person who takes a paper regularly | 


landers with the idea of the Single Tax 
before the days of Henry George, so that, 
when “Progress and Poverty’? appeared, 
| the people of New Zealand were ready to 
| accept its teachings. 

The present law taxing land values was 
four times passed by the Lower House of 
the New Zealand Parliament, which is 
elected by the people, and three times 

| thrown out by the Upper House, consist- 
ing of land-owners. The fourth time, the 
Upper House yielded to the inevitable. 

In New Zealand, the government owns 
| and runs the railroads, and the telegraph 
| and telephone lines. Its present prosper- 
| ity caunot be attributed mainly to this, 
| however, for government ownership of 

the railroads has prevailed for nearly 
| thirty years, yet New Zealand was in a 
mest depressed condition before the adop- 
tion of the law taxing land values, and 
| people were leaving the colony at the rate 
| of 20,000 annually. Since the passage 
of this law in 1891, industries have re- 
vived, prosperity has increased, and peo- 
ple are now flocking into New Zealand 
from the surrounding colonies at about 
the same rate at which they were formerly 
leaving it. The speakers attributed this 
partly to the good effects that the taxa- 
tion of land values has already produced, 
but still more to the results hoped for 
from the fuller application of the system 
in the future. 

New Zealand has 750,000 inhabitants, 
about 47,000 of them Maoris. The Maori 
districts elect four members of Parlia- 
ment, two of whom generally sit on each 
side, so that they do not change the polit- 
ical balance of the House. National suf- 
frage belongs to all men and women over 
twenty-one years of age; municipal suf- 
frage to householders only. Auckland, 
the capital, has 70,000 inhabitants, and 
does not contain a tenement house. It is 
made up chiefly of small houses, each 
surrounded by a garden, and extends over 
a large radius. The street railway fran. 
chises are granted on short leases of 
about twenty years, and the municipalities 
generally get a fair price for them. There 
is little municipal corruption. 

The women, both married and single, 
vote as generally as the men; no bad re- 
sults have followed, and no one thinks of 
repealing the equal suffrage law. 

This is a wholly inadequate report of 
a most interesting talk, which brought 
remote New Zealand clearly before us, as 
a beautiful island larger than Great 
Britain, with a soil and climate of the 
best, and a populatiod composed of only 
three elements, English, Scotch, and Irish, 
Few of other nationalities have gone 
there; the great distance and the expense 
of the journey. have been more effective 
than any immigration restriction bill in 
keeping away the Poles, Hungarians, 
Russian Jews, etc., who have come in such 
numbers to America, 

The speakers were plied with eager 
questions at theclose. Refreshments and 
a social hour followed. A. Ss. B. 
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EQUAL SUFFRAGE IN NEW ZEALAND. 








An opportunity had presented itself in 
advance of the addresses to question Mr. 
Fowlds in regard to Sir Robert Stout’s 
unfavorable remarks on equal suffrage in 
New Zealand, which the “Antis’’ have 
been so diligently circulating. Mr. Fowlds 
says that Sir Robert Stout is ‘‘a disap- 
pointed politician.’’ He was at ove time 
the leader of the Liberal party in New 
Zealand, but managed the government so 
badly that he lost not only his official 
position, but even his seat in Parliament. 
Some years later, the Liberals came into 
power again, with Mr. Ballance as premier. 
Mr. Ballance was obliged to resign in con- 
sequence of failing health, and he wished 
to have Sir Robert, who was a particular 
friend of his, appointed as his successor; 
but a caucus of the Liberal leaders chose 
Mr. Seddon instead. Sir Robert was in- 
tensely aggrieved, and great bitterness 
exists between him and Mr, Seddon. Sir 
Robert is now completely soured, and 
opposes everything. He has lost what- 
ever influence he had before, by the child- 
ish way in which he has behaved about 
this disappointment. 

In regard to Sir Robert’s specific com- 
plaints against the women—that they 
voted for men of questionable character, 
and that no-license had not been substi- 
tuted for license—Mr. Fowlds said that 
the general tendency of the women’s vote 
had been towards the election of candi- 
dates of good character, but it had not 
yet been so completely efticacious in pre- 
venting the election of bad men as had 
been hoped, and as he still thought it 
would be in the future. The general 
tendency of the women’s vote had also 
been against license, so much so that the 
liquor interest was thoroughly frightened. 
The women had caused a majority vote to 
be given for no-license in a number of 
towns, but by New Zealand law it takes a 
two-thirds vote to change the existing 
status of the liquor law, whether that be 
license or no-license. 

Mr. Fowlds said that suffrage increased 








women’s interest and intelligence in re- 
gard to public questions, and that wom- 
en’s clubs for the study of political econ- 
omy now existed in every centre. 

Mr. Fowlds said the report that in New 
Zealand persons neglecting to vote were 
disfranchised at the next election, was a 
mistake. The names of those who neg- 
lect to vote are dropped from the regis- 
tration list, and they have to register 
afresh in order to vote at the next elec- 
tion; that is all. : 

Mr. Spragg was accompanied by two 
pretty daughters, Mary and Muriel, 
pictures of blooming health. The New 
Zealand girls said they had never touched 
snow until they reached Denver, though 
they had always lived within sight of 
snowcapped mountains, I asked one of 
them if women were treated with less 
courtesy in New Zealand because they 
had the suffrage. Her look and accent of 
surprise, as she uttered an emphatic neg- 
ative, were much like what an American 
girl’s would be if she were asked whether 
Americans had tails. Her sister said she 
thought men were more polite to women 
in New Zealand than elsewhere, for no 
New Zealander would think of keeping 
his seat in the ‘‘tram-car” while a woman 
was standing. As the special threat of 
the “Antis” has been that no more seats 
would be offered to women in the street- 
cars if they could vote, this fact is of es- 
pecial interest. A. S. B. 





WOMEN GOING TO DENVER. 





Editors Woman's Journal: 

Club women all over the country have 
but one question on their lips at present, 
and that is, ‘‘What will be the rate to 
Denver?’ The queries that pour in upon 
the Biennial Local board at Denver dem- 
onstrate the interest in this point, and 
in the biennial generally. Nothing can as 
yet be definitely stated, but the rates will 
undoubtedly be the lowest yet given toa 
biennial. The Western Passenger Associa- 
tion has already granted a fare of one 
rate and $2 over; it remains to be seen 
whether the Eastern roads will accede to 
this. The tickets will be good for three 
weeks or a month. The biennial proper 
begins Wednesday, June 22, and ad- 
journs on the 27th; but there will be 
board and council meetings and social 
functions for the officials taking part in 
these, on the Monday and Tuesday pre- 
ceding. 

One of the most interesting days will be 
Sunday, June 20, when twelve prominent 
Denver pulpits will be filled by women 
ministers and speakers in attendance at 
the biennial. Those already appointed 
by Mrs. Henrotin and her aids are: 
Rev. Caroline Bartlett Crane, pastor of 
the People’s Church, Kalamazoo, Mich.; 
Rev. Celia Parker Woolley, pastor of the 
Independent Liberal Church, Chicago; 
Mrs. Henry Solomon of Chicago, presi- 
dent of the National Council of Jewish 
Women; Rev. Anna Shaw, the noted 
temperance and equal suffrage lecturer; 
Rev. Florence Kollock Crooker, and Mrs. 
Cornelius Stevenson, of Philadelphia, one 
of the noted Egyptologists of the day. 
Mrs. Woolley will preach in the Unitarian 
church of Denver. Mrs. Solomon will 
speak on “The Hallowing of the Home,” 
probably before the congregation of the 
Temple Emmanuel. Mrs. Stevenson will 
speak on “Primitive Religions.” Rev. 
Anna Shaw will occupy the pulpit of 
Trinity, the largest Methodist church in 
Denver, and one of the largest in the 
world. Then there will be an afternoon 
meeting at the Broadway theatre for chil- 
dren, at which Jane Addams of Hull 
House, and some others of the finest 
speakers of the Federation will talk to 
the children. At five o’clock there will 
be a vesper service with addresses on 
“The Study of the Bible in Woman’s 
Clubs.” The great Sunday night meeting 
will be held in the theatre, at which Jane 
Addams and other speakers will strike 
the keynote of the biennial in their ad- 
dresses on “The Spiritual Significance of 
Organization.”’ ‘This is certainly a preg- 
nant theme, when one considers how 
tremendous an example the fourth bien- 
nial itself will be of organization among 
women. 

Saturday, the 25th, will be given over 
to play. Mrs. Edwin Longstreth, of Phil- 
adelphia, the chairman of the Biennial 
Committee for the G. F. W. C., consider- 
ately left this day free; and the Biennial 
Local Board of Denver seized upon it for 
an excursion into the mountains. A big 
special train will take every delegate and 
hundreds of others on an all-day trip 
among the Reckies, with lunch at Idaho 
Springs, a beautiful mountain town, whose 
club women have offered thus to entertain 
the visitors. Many other excursions are 
being planned, for not a visitor will go 
home till she has penetrated a little 
further than Denver. Pike’s Peak beckons 
invitingly just to the south, and the 
whole American Switzerland, seamed with 
canyons and overhung by crystal ranges, 
lies just beyond. Mrs, Edward Stoiberg 
is going to take a party in her private car 





up to “Waldheim,”’ her beautiful castle 
in the heart of the mountains of the San 
Juan. There is talk of a big excursion 
train being made up, in which a large 
party of visitors and Denver women will 
take together a week or ten days’ trip 
‘around the circle,” including the finest 
scenery of the State. The Colorado roads 
will grant very liberal rates for anything 
of this kind. 

A large party of New England club 
women, “personally conducted”’ by Mrs. 
Helen M. Winslow, editor of the Club 
Woman, will join the New York delegates 
under the charge of Mrs. William Tod 
Helmuth, at New York. The combined 
party will come through in a special train 
of vestibuled sleeping and dining cars 
running via Washington, Cincinnati, St. 
Louis, and Kansas City, with stops at 
points of interest. A special train will 
come from Chicago, and the Utah women 
will also charter a train. 

Club women whose attention has been 
drawn to Colorado of late will be inter- 
ested in the latest practical work of the 
Colorado Federation. It is the preserva- 
tion of the Colorado cliff dwellings. 
Those wonderful mementoes of a vanished 
race, which line the precipitous walls of 
the Manoon canon, like all similar relics, 
are in danger of destruction with the 
advance of civilization. The Federation 
has appointed a committee to agitate the 
matter of preserving the cliff dwellings, 
either by having the region set aside as a 
national park, or in any feasible way. 
The chairman is Mrs. Gilbert McClurg, 
better known in the East as Virginia 
Donaghe McClurg, poet and lecturer. Mrs. 
McClurg came to Colorado years ago, and 
penetrated the wilds to the cliff dwellings, 
a thing few women had done. She has 
written and lectured on the subject at 
intervals since, and as she is an acknowl- 
edged authority on all matters pertaining 
to it, the task which she has assumed will 
be congenial. The trip to the cliff dwel- 
lings is no longer the arduous undertaking 
that it was when Mrs. McClurg first 
achieved it, but is now frequently taken 
by tourists. Mrs. Mahlon D. Thatcher, 
president of the Colorado Federation, is 
a delightful woman, distinguished by her 
devotion to the best interests of her State 
and its Federation. 

There will be a gathering of newspaper 
women at the biennial. Many of them 
come as delegates, and others to represent 
their papers. Among them will be the 
daughter of Lucy Stone and Henry B. 
Blackwell. Both her parents rode over 
the mountain trails of Colorado to stump 
the State for suffrage, when the question 
was voted upon in 1877. Her father visited 
Denver since the women became voters, 
as a delegate to the Convention of Re- 
publican League Clubs. But Miss Black- 
well has not yet seen the voting woman 
upon her native heath. Mrs. J. C. Croly, 
the ‘Jennie June’’ of Horace Greeley’s 
time, and the historian of the club move- 
ment, will be here; Sallie Joy White, one of 
the pioneers in the newspaper world, who 
has been a journalist in Boston for twenty- 
seven years, and is still one of the best in 
the country; Mrs. Mary Alden Ward, of 
Boston; Miss Jessie B. Waite, of Burling- 
ton, Iowa; Mrs. John C. McClintock, of 
the Topeka Capitol; Mrs. Laura E. Scam- 
mon, of Kansas City; Mrs. Harriet B. 
Kells, of Roswell, N. M., formerly Frances 
Willard’s assistant on the Union Signal, 
and a host more, with authors like Agnes 
Repplier, Mary Halleck Foote, and others 
equally well known; for the big G. F. W. 
C. is gradually drawing the brightest 
feminine minds in the country into its 
ranks. 

The Denver Woman’s Press Clnb will 
endeavor to make things pleasant for its 
visiting sisters of the pen. The club will 
establish a press headquarters in the 
Brown Palace Hotel, just opposite the 
convention hall, and there, besides an 
easy chair and a drink of lemonade, may 
be found an exhibit of the works of all 
the women writers of Colorado. The 
club will also give a reception to the 
visiting press women. To assist in the 
extension of these courtesies, all women 
writers who have published and been paid 
for their writings, who expect to attend 
the biennial, are invited to communicate 
that fact to the secretary of the Denver 
Woman’s Press Club, Mrs. E. A. Wixson, 
1424 Clarkson Street, Denver. Besides 
the press women, the Daughters of the 
Revolution will keep open house; so will 
the Colorado Equal Suffrage Association, 
and the Women’s Club of Denver, whose 
elaborate plans for hospitality have been 
published hitherto. The North Side Club 
will give a beautiful lawn party at Elitch 
Garden, the only zoédlogical garden in the 
world conducted by awoman. Beautiful, 
talented Mrs. Elitch, living like a chate- 
laine in the midst of her lovely estate, has 
been written up, not only in every great 
paper of this country, but in many Euro- 
pean publications, and in many languages. 
When the biennial visitors see her on this 
occasion, they will feel that too much has 
not been said of this gifted, public-spirited 





‘*new woman,”’ who finds time, amid the 
cares of a great business, to take an inter- 
est in every movement of her sex. Among 
the women who will give large receptions 
from four to six on Thursday, ‘‘reception 
day,” are Mrs. Alva Adams, wife of the 
Governor; Mrs. C. B. Kountze, Mrs, N. 
P. Hill, Mrs. O. E. Le Fevre, Mrs. L. E, 
Campbell, a niece of Mrs. Ulysses S, 
Grant, and numerous others. . 

Any questions as to details of local ar- 
rangements will be cheerfully answered 
by Mrs. C. H. Morris, 1822 Lincoln Ave- 
nue, Denver, corresponding secretary of 
the Biennial Local Board. 

MINNIE J. REYNOLDs, 

Chairman Biennial Local Press Committee. 





WOMEN IN THE CHURCHES. 

The London Missionary Society has 
twenty-five women on its board of direct- 
ors. 

Hereafter no new Bible-women will be 
employed in North China who will not 
unbind their feet. 

Of the 781 Universalist ministers in the 
United States named in the annual Reyis- 
ter for 1898, about 70 are women. 

The Methodist Episcopal Deaconess 
Home in Salt Lake City is prospering. 
The deaconesses render important services 
not only in the city, but in adjoining 
localities, codperating with pastors. Their 
work includes visitation of homes, hos- 
pitals and jails, evangelistic services, spe- 
cial meetings, kindergarten work, nursing 
of the sick, distribution of Bibles, cloth- 
ing, food, etc. The deaconesses bring 
many children into the Sunday schools. 
They also organize auxiliaries of the Wo- 
men’s Home Missionary Society, which 
contribute to the support of the Home. 

A list of the women chosen by the 
biennial committee of the General Fed- 
eration of Women’s Clubs, to speak or 
preach from pulpits in Denver on the 
morning of June 26, the Sunday the 
biennial spends in that city, is given in 
in another column. 

Miss Lettie Dewey of Deweyville, Utah, 
has been called by the Mormon church 
authorities to go on a mission to England, 
and, like the elders, will travel ‘‘without 
purse or scrip.”’ Although there are 1,300 
Mormon missionaries in the field, Miss 
Dewey is the first woman ever sent out. 

Hartford Theological Seminary (Congre- 
gational) has 64 students in the different 
departments. Of these nine are young 
women, mostly graduates of Mount Hol- 
yoke College. One of them took the prize 
for the greatest proficiency in Old Testa- 
ment Hebrew. The seminary has several 
scholarships for women. 

Rev. May Darling, pastor of the Congre- 
gational Church at McIntosh, Minn., as- 
sisted recently at the ordination of Rev. 
C. F. Blomquist, at Fosstown, Minn. 

Rev. Mrs. McLatchey, pastor of the Free 
Baptist Church at East Penfield, N. Y., 
begins her third year’s work under most 
encouraging conditions, All church and 
Sabbath school activities are growing, and 
the church building has lately been re- 
modelled and improved. F. M. A. 





FROM KINDERGARTEN TO ALUMNZ. 

In February,1885, seven children formed, 
in Smyrna, the only Froebel kindergarten 
in Turkey. This kindergarten grew rapid- 
ly, and in 1893 moved into a beautiful 
building bought by the young people of 
the Congregational Woman’s Missionary 
Society. In 1891, Mrs, Caroline P. Fowle 
opened a kindergarten in Cesarea, charg- 
ing thirteen cents a month for each child. 
Many of the children came from homes 
where commands are accompanied by 
curses, threats, cuffs and poundings, 
while the children are disobedient and 
troublesome, screaming, kicking and 
striking their mothers. To children from 
such homes, and to the parents of such 
children, the kindergarten is a marvel. 
Through the work of the firm yet gentle 
teacher, these children, who were terrors 
in their own homes, are tamed and civil- 
ized. The young people of the Woman's 
Board bought for this school a suitable 
building in 1894. There are one hundred 
scholars. In 1890 a kindergarten was 
opened in Stamboul, and one at Van in 
1895. The teacher writes: 

A veritable garden it was for the thirty 
children ready to come, the like of which 
they had never dreamed of; for were there 
not flowers, and pictures, and music, 
tables and chairs of their own size, every- 
thing to make anew world for them? The 
free, joyous life of the kindergarten must 
have an uplifting effect, even if the child 
is there only a short time. Every teacher 
writes of touching instances of effort on 
the part of both parent and child to pro- 
cure this coveted education. Until the 
time and knowledge of kindergartens, 
children were sent to ‘“sitting-schools,”’ 
where they learned mainly to sit still on 
the floor, without moving or thinking, in 
charge of old andignorant women. Since 
the kindergarten was established in Con- 
stantinople it has been copied in method 
throughout the Armenian and Greek 
Church schools, and to a large extent by 
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the Mohammedans. Sitting-schools are 
almost unknown now. Before the mas- 
sacre in Turkey there were in connection 
with the Woman’s Board twenty-two kin- 
dergartens, with an attendance of between 
eight and nine hundred. All but two of 
these are carried on in the Armenian or 
Turkish languages. 

Miss Bartlett, the pioneer and mother of 
all the kindergartens in Turkey, is now in 
this country, seeking to regain her health, 
which is much impaired. 

In an appeal for financial assistance, the 
New York Kindergarten Association says: 
“New York has the most over-crowded 
population in the civilized world; many 
thousands of children in its streets are 
unprovided with school accommodations 
of any kind, and it is more poorly sup- 
plied with kindergartens than any other 
of our great American cities. The need 
is pressing for sufficient money even to 
support the fifteen free kindergartens 
under the charge of the New York Kin- 
dergarten Association. Nearly $27,000 
must be expended annually to keep the 
present schools open.” 

The Chicago Kitchen Garden Associa- 


tion has obtained permission from the 
Board of Education to give lessons to girls 
in cookery and housekeeping in two rooms 
in one of the new city school-buildings. 
The experiment has proved so success- 
ful in the Greenwood Avenue School that 
all Chicago now wants cooking scientifi- 
cally taught. 

Thirty-two thousand schools have been 
organized into Bands of Mercy through 
the instrumentality of the American Hu- 
mane Association. These societies, with 
teacher as president and pupils elected as 
executive officers, pledged to the practice 
of the virtues of kindness to one another, 
justice to each other, and mercy to all 
other creatures, have proved effectual in 
promoting discipline, courtesy, and good 
morals generally. 

Special classes for the training of back- 
ward children have been established by 
the Philadelphia Board of Education. 
The superintendent of education in that 
city believes that in elementary manual 
training the best i<iiscipline can be in- 
augurated and maintained; that in it lies 
the hidden medium of interest for the boy 
without an intellectual inheritance, or 
who has refused to yield to the methods 
applied in the purely academic course. 
Sloyd work, clay modelling and drawing 
will be the special features of these classes. 
Another interesting opportunity is the 
offer of scholarships to the Board of Edu- 
cation by the authorities of the Hahne- 
mann Hospital. These are offered on the 
same conditions as the scholarships held 
by the Board of Education for the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania and Bryn Mawr 
Coiiege. This gives the Board of Edu- 
cation in Philadelphia twenty-five scholar- 
ships. The City Council has decided to 
add $2,500 annually to the scholarship 
appropriation until the total shall be $10,- 
000, sufficient to provide for a hundred 
scholarships, and this to be an annual 
charge on the city. 

“Education in Patriotism” was the sub- 
ject of addresses by Charles R. Skinner, 
State Superintendent of Public Instruc- 
tion, and Charles Bulkeley Hubbell, presi- 
dent of the Board of Education, before 
the Patria Club of New York ata recent 
meeting. Mr. Skinner said our children 
should be taught to know what the cau- 
cus, the primary, and the convention are 
before they are thrust into these things 
and made to learn them by questionable 
methods. He would teach American 
valor, American honor, and American 
politics to every American boy and girl in 
every American school. He would see 
the American flag over every school- 
house, and the children reading the red as 





j love, the blue as law, and the white as the 


hope that our fathers saw in a broader 
liberty. 

A fellowship for women has just been 
created in the American School for Classi- 
cal Studies at Athens, yielding an annual 
income of $1,000. It is founded in memory 
of Miss Agnes Clara Hoppin by members 
of her family, and is to bear her name. 
The donors wish that the fellowship be 
awarded without competitive examina- 
tion, and that a preference be given to 
those who have spent a year in Greece in 
connection with the school. The examina- 
tions for the two general fellowships in 
the schools are to be held this year on 
May 19 and 21, at the various “supporting 
colleges.’’ The requirements for the fel- 
lowship are set forth in a circular issued 
by the Committee on Fellowship (Profes- 
sor B. I. Wheeler, of Cornell, chairman), 
as well as in the annual report of the 
school. 

In the five years since Yale Univer- 
sity opened its graduate department to 
women, 170 have availed themselves of 
the opportunity, and nineteen have taken 
the degree of Ph. D., for which the re- 
quirements are becoming more stringent 
each year. 

Coéducation in the Taylor High School 
or Engl:su boys and girls at Poona has 
heen disco:::::2cd, and there are now two 
schools. 

Colorado College lias just received $10,- 
000 from Mr. and Mrs. J. M. Bemis toward 
the endowment of the chair of English. 
A new building, to be devoted to music 
and art, and to cost $150,000, will soon be 
begun, and President Slocum hopes to 
have in hand some funds for a science and 
administration building. 

Erskine College, S. C., is now coéduca- 
tional, and at the coming commencement 
will have women in its graduating class 
for the first time. Misses Amelia Kennedy 
and Zelma Kirkpatrick will graduate with 
credit to themselves and the college. 

y. M A. 
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MAINE NOTES. 





At the recent National American Suf- 
frage Convention in Washington, the 
Maine delegates pledged one hundred 
dollars towards the general expenses of 
the Association. They are very happy to 
report that three-fourths of the sum has 
already been raised, and they hope to 
cancel their obligation to the National 
American before the conference to be held 
in Portland, May 13 and 14, 


OUR NEW YORK LETTER. 
New YorK, APRIL 20, 1898. 
Editors Woman’s Journal: 

Central Park is clothing itself in dainty 
green, the songs of the robins are heard, 
and the city is gay with flowers which 
adorn the windows and decorate the 
shops. All signs mean that summer is 
coming, and people will soon be leaving 
town. Years ago May and even June 
were pleasant here, and it was not till 
arid July that the streets were deserted ; 
but now the flight from the pavements 
begins much earlier, and already the 
women’s clubs are closing their activities 
until cool weather comes again. The last 
meeting of the Society for Political Study 
was held to-day, and the members bade 
each other reluctant good-by until fall. 
The meetings this year have been of great 
interest; the course of study has been the 
lives of our leading statesmen, and the 
human interest that attaches to each indi- 
vidual seemed to give a special vitality to 
the subjects. Since war with Spain has 
loomed grimly before us, there have been 
some discussions in which there has been 
a good deal of feeling on the part of those 
opposed to favoring the contest, but noth- 
ing has ever passed the bounds of 
good feeling. Last week Miss Harriette 
A. Keyser read a paper on Thomas B. 
Reed, illustrated with many touches of 
the speaker’s well-known humor. To-day 
the address was on William McKinley, by 
Mrs. Helen Clarke. She did full justice 
to the President’s qualities of good judg- 
ment and calm deliberation; there was 
quite an animated discussion afterward; 
but, although there were some words of 
blame, resolutions of sympathy and confi- 
dence were well received. 

Next week, under the energetic manage- 
ment of Mrs. Mariana W. Chapman, our 
State president, there is to be a suffrage 
conference in Brooklyn. It is to take 
place at the chapel of the Polytechnic 
Institute, on Monday and Tuesday, April 
25 and 26. Our own local workers will 
speak in the afternoons, with the addition 
of Mrs. Florence Howe Hall, president of 
the Woman Suffrage Association of New 
Jersey. In the evenings there will be 
addresses by Hon. Hugh H. Lusk, of New 
Zealand, Rev. James H. Darlington, Rev. 
J. Coleman Adams, Rev. Anna H. Shaw, 
and Mrs. Carrie Chapman Catt. It is 
hoped that there will be a large attend- 
ance. 

The president of the National Con- 








gress of Mothers, Mrs. Theodore W. 
Birney, has been in New York for 
some days making arrangements for the 
annual convention in Washington, May 2 
to 7. The meetings are to be at the 
Grand Opera House, and the attendance 
is expected to be very large. Local organ- 
izations have been formed in all the 
States and many of the principal cities. 
At this convention many speakers of 
national reputation in many different lines 
of work will be present, and out of the 
many suggestions a permanent and valu- 
able organization will be formed. All 
such great gatherings of women must be 
favored by those who advocate full eman- 
cipation, as the result we aim at will be 
finally brought about through the influ- 
ence of the many organizations of women 
which are constantly commanding more 
consideration and respect. 

The annual report of the Baltimore and 
Ohio Railroad Company, just made pub- 
lic, contains valuable testimony to the 
efficiency of women in the service of the 
road. [tsays: ‘The company has eighteen 
women in its employ as station agents, 
and the superintendents are very much 
pleased with the way in which they per- 
form their duties. These women act both 
as freight and ticket agents, and it is said 
in their favor, by the travelling auditors, 
that their accounts are always perfectly 
straight. Another prominent feature is 
the fact that their stations are kept neater 
and cleaner than those presided over by 
men. Of eighteen now in the service six 
are unmarried, and of the other twelve, a 
majority are the widows of former em- 
ployees of the road.”’ As this is the offi- 
cial statement, it is high praise. We 
would like to know if these women re- 
ceive the same pay as men who, according 
to this testimony, are no more satisfactory. 

LILLIE DEVEREUX BLAKE. 

210 West 59th Street. 


IN MEMORIAM. 





Mrs. SARAH H, PILisBury, wife of the 
well-known anti-slavery lecturer, Parker 
Pillsbury, died at her home in Concord, 
N. H., on the 8th ult., aged 80 years and 
7 months. She was admirable both for 
the beauty of her character and the 
modest nobility of her life-work. 

Born in Loudon, N. H., in 1817, the 
daughter of Dr. John L. and Sally Wilkins 
Sargent, her early life was spent in simple 
and cordial relations. Her fondness for 
children made her a successful teacher in 
the public schools. She was a fine mu- 
sician, and before her marriage had sung 
in the choirs of churches in Concord. Be- 
coming the wife of Parker Pillsbury in 
1840, her entire conviction and sympathies 
were with the reforms for which her hus- 
band was the indefatigable champion. 
This involved coldness and even social ex- 
clusion from many whose society and 
friendship she would have craved. 

“The abolitionist of that day, man or 
woman, forfeited conventional respecta- 
bility, and in many cases old friendships 
were not equal to the strain. The prophet 
of anti-slavery, in his eagerness to hasten 
the destruction of the evil that pained 
him, speaking incessantly from the plat- 
form, or pulpit, or in whatever accidental 
place gave him an opportunity to be 
heard, and the thought of personal com- 
fort and private interest being little re- 
garded, had meagre means of physical 
support unless, as was not the case with 
this family, there was in reserve a com- 
petency of wealth. The simple narrative 
by our friend in her later years of the few 
loaves and fishes which came to this abo- 
lition home in Concord, and how by 
strenuous economy they were magnified 
into an abundance, was an interesting 
story, not wanting in humor and romance 
to the narrator, and winning from the 
listener the award of heroic self-denial. 

“Her warm identification with the 
movement for woman suffrage and the 
equality of the sexes sprang from no de- 
sire for more freedom or greater legal ad- 
vantages to herself; it was a matter of 
disinterested principle; it originated ina 
purely benevolent concern for her less 
favored sisters. She would release them 
from their disadvantages; she would en- 
dow them with what seemed to her the 
one sure means of protection against 
legal injustice; she desired that man’s 
voice and woman’s voice might blend for 
the better safety and unity of society. 

“But best of all was her womanly life 
in her home, so admirable was she in 
home-making, so busy in duties little and 
great, so bright with good cheer and en- 
couragement, so abounding in hospitality, 
courtesy, and self-sacrifice. In her look 
and tone and hand-clasp there was abso- 
lute assurance of sincerity. She could 
not acta part. Her religious confidence 
was genuine as a child’s. God, to her, 
was the most real and delightful of real- 
ities. Her church, her New Testament 
Gospels, her favorite books of the spirit- 
ual and ideal life had real meaning and 
foundation. But the people of the present 
time, their human interests and improve- 
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ments, and the divine dealings with them, 
engaged her chief attention.” 

Her only child, Mrs. Cogswell, who has 
given her mother tender and assiduous 
care, still keeps the home warm and 
bright for her father, Parker Pillsbury. 
In this mother and daughter we recognize 
typical woman suffragists, the best and 
noblest of their sex. 

—_—@——— 


RoBERrT Purvis is dead. Uad he lived 
till Aug. 10, he would have been eighty- 
eight years old. He was the last survivor 
of the sixty-three brave and earnest men 
who signed the famous Declaration of 
Sentiments at the time the National Anti- 
Slavery Society was organized in Phila- 
delphia, on Dec. 6, 1833. Before and after 
that time he was a conspicuous and ardent 

‘Champion of those who groan beneath 

Oppression’s iron hand;”’ 

and with unabated zeal he labored and 
struggled, through odium and through 
danger, to overthrow the ‘‘execrable sys- 
tem of slavery ;’’ to ‘“‘deliver our land from 
its deadliest curse;’’ and to ‘‘secure to the 
colored population of the United States 
all the rights and privileges which be- 
longed to them as men and as Americans.” 
He lived to witness “the triumph of lib- 
erty, justice, and humanity,’’ and was 
blessed with many years of serene leisure 
to contemplate his early and long-con- 
tinued efforts in behalf of the ‘great, 
benevolent, and holy cause’’ that fired his 
heart and thrilled his soul. 

He was filled with a deep earnestness, 
that glowed as with white heat, when he 
denounced the gigantic iniquity of human 
bondage; and his pent-up indignation and 
harrowing sense of wrong, rising to wrath 
and swelling with bitter resentment, often 
found vent in burning words of eloquence. 
On such occasions his ringing voice, al- 
ways deep, rich, and clear, gave an 
added power to his glowing sentences, as 
they fell with convincing force upon the 
ear. 

In every sense of the word, Robert 
Purvis was a gentleman. He possessed 
the charm that belongs to a splendid 
presence, a noble bearing, and an attrac- 
tive personality. He had a gentle, gener- 
ous, and exalted nature, pleasing in its 
reserve and affability; and he was dis- 
tinguished for a fascination of manner 
that made him the soul and centre of the 
social circle. 

In him the colored people had a true 
and helpful friend. He was of them, and 
for them, and forever in sympathy with 
them in their endeavors to rise above the 
prejudices and disabilities that have 
thwarted them, and the obloquy that 
slavery fastened upon their race. 

Not only the rights of the colored man, 
but also the rights of woman enlisted the 
sympathy and held the active attention of 
Robert Purvis. From conviction and a 
sense of justice, he espoused the cause of 
impartial suffrage, and upheld the women 
in their efforts to secure in their fullness 
the fruits of their endeavors and aspira- 
tions; for he believed that ‘all human 
rights inhere in each human being.” 

A fine example of manhood, highly and 
beautifully endowed; an eloquent cham- 
pion of liberty; an unfaltering friend of 
the oppressed; an uncompromising advo- 
cate of the rights of man and the rights of 
woman; a soul of honor, dignity, and 
nobleness, called by the angel death, has 
evoked our solemn farewells. 

J. K. WILDMAN. 
Bristol, Pa., April 18, 1898. 
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NOTES AND NEWS. 


Eighty Christian native girls are being 
educated as doctors in the medical schools 
of India. 

Last Monday, April 18 a reception was 
held at the Kindergarten for the Blind, 
Jamaica Plain, Boston. The exercises 
were deeply interesting, and bore full 
testimony to the value of this helpful 
institution. 


“The Women’s Commission, American 
Department of the Paris Fxposition, 
1900,’’ has been incorporated at Albany, 
N.Y. Itis organized to promote an ex- 
position of the arts, industries and em- 
playments of the women of the United 
States, as a division of the American de- 
partment at the Paris Exposition. Its 





principal office is to be in New York 
City. The directors are Elizabeth W. 
Stevens, Mary H. Willard, Alice Wetmore, 
Elizabeth D. Bininger, and Anna M. 
Steers. 

A parlor meeting in behalf of woman 
suffrage was held last Tuesday evening, 
April 17, at the residence of Mrs. J. B. 
Smith, 79 Norfolk Street, Cambridgeport, 
Mass. Invitations were addressed to sev- 
eral prominent remonstrants asking them 
to be present and state their objections, 
but without success. Mr. Henry B. Black- 
well, and Mrs. M. P. C. Billings addressed 
the meeting. Great interest was mani- 
fested. At the close, all present, with two 
exceptions, signed the petition to the 
next Legislature asking for equal suf- 
frage. 

A clever woman in this city has invented 
what may be regarded asa new calling, 
says the N. Y. Mail and Ezpress. She 
says herself that she isa little surgeon, 
by which she means that she attends 
to the one hundred and one little cases 
which require a single visit to a doctor. 
She had a first-class medical education, 
and saw that while it was hard to build 
up a practice involving important cases, 
it was easy to secure those which were 
unimportant. So she refused the former 
and made a speciality of the latter. She 
is a manicure, a chiropodist, a masseuse, 
an oculist, a bone-setter, and a dermatol- 
ogist. She takes specks out of the eye, 
splinters from the nails, treats black eyes, 
cures ingrowing nails, attends to sprains 
and bruises, and cares for similar inci- 
dents and accidents. Upon this simple 
basis she has built up a very large prac- 
tice, and in many branches has developed 
a wonderful skill. 
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THE PATHWAY. 





BY CLINTON SCOLLARD. 





Dwell ye within cot or hall, 

Be ye lord or be ye thrall, 

Have ye joy or grief for store, 

Know ye this—from every door, 
Straight across the sky's blue meads, 
Up to heaven a pathway leads! 


Though ye wander faint and far 
Underneath an alien star, 

Or do nightly sink to rest 

Near the loving mother breast, 
Every where—to him who heeds — 
Up to heaven a pathway leads! 





=—_——— 


PRESIDENT McKINLEY AND THE CUBAN 
QUESTION. 





BY ALICE N. LINCOLN. 





Honor the President! 

Who with a firm intent, 

And on one purpose bent— 
Peace and with honor— 

Stands for his country’s best, 

Letting alone the rest, 

Heeding the wise behest— 
“Peace, but with henor.” 


Does he forget the past? 
Is not the question asked, 
Bearing on evils vast, 
Of which the news at last 
Was a forerunner: 
“Why were our sailors slain 
On the ill-fated Maine ? 
Was this the work of Spain? 
If so, we fight again; 
Peace means dishonor!” 


Can he make terms with Spain? 
Can he now turn again, 
Leaving our sunken Maine 

And those who manned her? 
Will not the dogs of war, 
Ready to tight once more, 
Compel a contlict sore-- 

Not peace with honor? 


Has he forgot the woes 

Of these her Cuban foes, 

Fighting with bitter throes 
Death and despair’ 

Has he forgot their claim 

To the high, human «im, 

Freedom on land and main, 
Which they should share? 


Does Cuba plead in vain? 
Does she alone complain, 
Seeking redress to gain 
For cruel wrong? 
Shall he accept the plan 
Urged on from man to man— 
Freedom for those who fight 
With all their feeble might, 
Striving to win their right, 
Weak, from Spain strong? 


Will not the clamor loud 

Of those who seek the cluud 

Of war with Spain allowed, 
(All for our honor!) 

Turn from his wise intent 

Even the President? 

Has he so truly meant 
Peace and with honor? 


Long live the President! 
Long may his wise intent, 
Ever on honor bent, 

With us prevail! 
Let us have ‘‘Cuba free,”’ 
Peace, with indemnity ; 
Glad will the nation be, 
Long may our country see 
Peace and prosperity. 


Cuba! all hail! 
—Transcript. 





For the Woman's Journal, 


MY DISTRICT SCHOOL EXPERIENCE. 
BY ALICE RANLETT. 

In the long vacation of my junior year 
at college, I secured the position of school 
mistress in a little up-country district 
where there is still a summerterm. The 
committee were glad to engage a college 
girl on account of her supposed learning 
and culture, and regarded her supposed 
lack of disciplinary ability as no drawback, 
since the big boys of the winter schvol 
were now engaged in hay-tield and potato- 
patch, and even a cullege girl could pre- 
sumably manage a few children. 

To the gratification of my romantic 
taste, the attraction of “boarding round” 
was attached to this school, and my desire 
for a taste of old-time country life bid fair 
to be reatized, and | felt myself quite out 
of the nuwaday world when the dusty, 
lumbering stage-coach landed me, on the 
last Saturday night in June, at the door 
of the Widow Green, who had agreed to 
“take the teacher first.” 

My schoolhouse was entirely to my 
somewhat romantically inclined mind. It 
had been built fifty years ago, and was of 
the simplest country type, a small room 
furnished with high-backed benches and 
much-whittled and initial-carved desks, a 
huge stove, one blackboard near the 
teacher’s table and chair, and a stool 
which bore the wooden water-pail and a 
long-handled tin dipper. The door on the 
south side of the room, standing open as 
it did in the July days, offered an agree- 
able view which was often enticing to the 
teacher as well as to the children, who 
would fain exchange the wearisome rows 
of words and figures for the pleasant row 
of the stone wall overgrown with a tangle 


of clematis, sweet wild-roses, and rasp- 
berry-bushes with abundant crimson fruit 
daily growing luscious in the summer 
heats; and, when the sup beat witha hot, 
white glare upon the schoolhouse, how 
| alluring was the pine grove with its cool, 
flickering shadows, and the brook run- 
ning over its yellow sandy bed between 
tall green brakes, with a delicious, sooth- 
ing, rippling melody which we could hear 
in school, when we were very still! 

All these delights we did enjoy at our 
nooning, when we sat under the big maple 
by the brook and ate ourluncheons out of 
tin pails, and had fresh-picked raspberries 
for dessert, and dipped our rosy, fruit- 
stained fingers into the cool running 
water. 

There were in my school a dozen little 
children who were in the First Reader, 
and the “Twos,” and six or eight older 
girls, who were supposed to learn gram- 
mar, geography, spelling and arithmetic. 
Besides teaching them what ‘the law re- 
quired,’’ I used to delight the children by 
simple lessons in natural science, botany, 
geology, and mineralogy, gathering speci- 
men material from our noon-day rambles. 
The occupation was a novelty to me, and, 
for a time, pleasing; but the children were 
quite commonplace small folk, and driving 
syntax and proportion into thickish heads, 
even amid the romantic environments of 
a country school, soon ceased to be a 
distractingly delightful employment and 
settled into a dull routine. 

Into this routine came, one day, a diver- 
sion in the shape of a newscholar. I had 
been absorbed in demonstrating to six 
small urchins the value of two threes, 
illustrating the theme by groups of books, 
sticks of wood, and pine cones, running a 
sort of scale of two threes, all the way 
from slate-pencils to the six small boys 
themselves, who, however. in spite of my 
eloquence and illustrations, were some- 
what languid in their interest and some- 
how made me think that six cookies, or six 
apples, or six minnows in the brook would 
be more exhilarating to them. In the 
midst of the struggle, glancing up, I saw 
in the back row of seats a girl whom I had 
never seen before; her yellow hair was 
braided tightly in two long braids, and 
she wore a high-necked, long-sleeved 
apron of purple calico, faded, by many 
visits to the washtub, into a soft lavender 
hue; her head was bent over a slate on 
which she was writing with close atten- 
tion, but as I looked at her it seemed 
that she was conscious of my gaze, for she 
lifted her head and smiled at me, show- 
ing a face with delicate features and dark 
violet eyes. 

Intending to interview the child later, 
upon her name, age, and acquirements, I 
turned my immediate attention to the 
case in hand, and, presenting it under the 
dazzling form of six bright new cents, 
with the promise of one of them to the 
boy who should first learn his “two 
times three,’”’ I succeeded in reaching the 
recondite seat of brain power and won my 
cause. Dismissing the boys for some 
fresh air to restore their non-intellectual 
energies, I turned with interest to the 
back row of seats and the new scholar, 
but—no one was there! 

In surprise, I asked Mary Lane where 
the girl who had been sitting in the back 
seat had gone. Mary and all the children 
looked around curiously at the back seat, 
and replied in language of unstudied sim- 
plicity, ‘‘There ain’t none of us been a- 
sitting in the back row.”” When the boys 
came tumbling in, in response to the bell, 
I asked if they had seen a girl run by 
them. ‘No, teacher,’”’ was the answer, 
“there warn’t only us boys out.”’ 

I asked no more questions, but wondered 
much over the sudden appearance and 
flight of the girl. 

A few days later, the older children 
were spelling, standing in a line in the 
old fashioned way, and going “up” or 
“down,” as they spelled correctly, or 
“missed” their word. Phthisic had laid 
their ranks low, and Mamie Lane had just 
tiied it with p-t-i-s-i-c, when I saw a faded 
purple calico arm waving eagerly, and a 
pair of violet eyes looking pleadingly at 
me. In response to my nod, a clear voice 
spelled distinctly P-h-t-h-i-s-i-c, and as I 
said ‘‘correct,’’ the new scholar, who had 
thus suddenly appeared in the class, flitted 
triumphantly to the head. 

‘*Teacher,”’ calied Carrie Jones, “you 
said ‘correct,’ and I don’t think Mamie 
spelt it right. I’m sure there’s an h some- 
wheres in it.” 

‘*It wasn’t Mamie,’’ I began, looking at 
the head of the class, to see only Sharlie 
Brown’s red cheeks and not a trace of the 
new scholar. “I mean,’’ [ continued, 
“that Mamie was not correct, of course. 
Can you spell it, Carrie?” 

After a struggle Carrie succeeded, and 
the lesson went on. 

I was thoroughly puzzled over the 
strange flitting in and out of this un- 
known child, and another occurrence on 
the afternoon of this same day did not 
have a quieting effecton my mind. The 
older girls were engaged in an arithmet- 
ical problem which seemed too vast for 





them: Carrie Jones had the blackboard 
half covered with a hopeless maze of 
figures, and the others were working on 
their slates, when, turning from my sur- 
vey of their knitted brows, I saw the 
mysterious scholar standing beside Carrie; 
she had placed on the board the problem, 
neatly worked out to the correct result. 
I resolved not to let her escape this time, 
and rose to go to her, when Mamie thrust 
her slate into my face, saying, “Is this 
right, teacher?” and, at the instant, | 
caught a glimpse of an eraser drawn 
swiftly across the board and a flit of pur- 
ple calico and yellow braids, I hastened 
to the door, but no one was in sight. 

“Carrie,” said I, “‘who was working at 
the board with you?”’ 

“Why, no one, teacher,” she replied, 
eying me in astonishment. ‘The girls are 
all in their seats,’’ she said, turning to 
look at them, 

This was certainly true, and she had 
evidently not seen the visitor, so 1 tried to 
pass the matter off in some indifferent 
way. 

But the strange girl had become a 
mystery to me. It seemed that no one 
saw her but myself, and I began to wonder 
if I were the victim of an optical illusion 
or if there were anything uncanny in the 
appearance, The bright smile and clear, 
honest eyes and wholesome appearance of 
the child had nothing of the weird, and 
she was certainly a most comfortable and 
pleasing spook, if that she was. 

I did not see anything of the child for 
some days; then on a hot afternoon, as I 
was in the back part of the room inspect- 
ing the writing in which the children 
were engaged, I saw the strange girl 
standing by the water-pail enjoying a 


draught from the long-handled dipper; 


she smiled in her bright, winsome way, as 
she caught my eye, but instantly disap- 
peared through the open door, and, as 
usual, on looking out, 1 could see no trace 
of her. 

As I sat, that evening, on the farmhouse 
doorstep, with my hostess for the week, 
Mrs. Brayne, I said, ‘‘I suppose you know 
everybody in the neighborhood; can you 
tell me the name of a little girl who has 
fair hair and beautiful dark blue eyes?” 

“All the girls round here are in your 
school,’’ answered Mrs, Brayne, ‘‘except 
Dilly Waye, whois lame, and Jennie Crane, 
but she’s quite big and’s got red hair; 
you don’t mean Jennie, do you?” 

“Oh, no,’ said I. For I had seen the 
buxom, auburn-haired Jennie. ‘‘Thischild 
is not more than twelve years old, and she 
has two long braids of golden hair, a fair 
skin, dark blue eyes and a charming smile; 
when I have seen her, she has always worn 
a faded purple calico pinafore.” 

“I’m sure I d’ know who the girl is,” 
said Mrs, Brayne; ‘but, law, how you do 
make me think of Prissy Monks, who used 
to set in the seat with me when I went to 
district-school fifty years ago! She had 
them dark blue eyes and yellow haira- 
braided down her back, and a real smiling 
face, and she allers wore faded-out tires 
made of Mis’ Monks’ old calico gowns, 
The Monks was poor, but Prissy was real 
smart at her books; she allers learned her 
lesson sooner than the rest of us, and she 
used to cipher out sums just as easy, and 
allers stood to the head of the class. The 
teacher used to put her to the foot once a 
week so’s to start things again, but jest as 
soon as there was a hard word giv’ out, 
she’d be sure to spell it right and git back 
her old place. How many times I’ve seen 
Prissy go right up above the whole line, 
young women and big, strapping boys and 
all!’ 

I listened to Mrs. Brayne with great 
interest and with something of the creepy 
feel which the mysterious works; but, re- 
solved to exercise common sense, I asked, 
“Was Prissy married? Has she grand- 
children in the neighborhood?” 

“Oh, no,” said Mrs. Brayne; ‘‘none of 
Monks’ folks lives round here now; 
the old folks are dead, and the boys went 
out to the West coast, forty years ago, 
and Prissy, she was bound to get an eddi- 
cation and she went off to work a spell in 
the mills down to Lowell, and then she 
went to the Mt. Holyoke Female Seminary, 
and they say she got to be a great scholar 
and teacher, and I heard that she finally 
married the President of —— University. 
But Prissy ain’t been in these parts since 
she was a girl of sixteen. I'd like real well 
to see her again.”’ 

I asked no more questions, and went to 
bed, pondering over my mysterious schol- 
ar, if so she might be called, and Mrs. 
Brayne’s old schoulmate, Prissy. 

On the following morning, as Mrs. 
Brayne gave me my luncheon-pail gener- 
ously packed with country goodies, she 
said, ‘‘I d’know but this would be a good 
day for me to visit school. The washing 
and ironing and sweeping is out of the 
way, and I can churn to-morrow as well 
as to-day, and I'd kinder like to see the 
new-fangled ways of school-keeping, and 
then it’s a proper nice day for the walk 
across the fields.” 

I assured good Mrs. Brayne of a hearty 





welcome if she should visit us, and turned 





away down the meadow path, sweet with 
new-mown hay and fair with its border of 
white elder-flowers. 

In the midst of the morning session 
there was a knock at the door; I rose, 
expecting to greet Mrs. Brayne, but saw, 
instead, a tall, graceful woman exquisitely 
dressed in a gown of delicate heliotrope; 
her face, framed in soft gray hair of the 
peculiar tinge which belongs to locks once 
golden, was remarkably pleasing in its 
delicate features and character-lines, and 
her luminous violet eyes smiled at me as 
she asked the privilege of visiting my 
school, saying, “I am an old scholar come 
back, and if you will humor my fancy, I 
should like to play at being a little girl 
again. Pray, do not let me interrupt 
your exercises.”’ 

I acquiesced as gracefully as my be- 
wildered mind allowed, for I knew that 
the white-haired, violet-eyed dame was 
my strange little scholar grown-up. The 
lady proceeded to borrow a slate and book 
from one of the children and seated her- 
self on the back row of seats, while we 
went on with our lessons, grammar, geog- 
raphy and history. When the girls took 
their places for spelling, our visitor laid 
aside her slate, and joined the class, 
modestly taking her place at the foot. I 
entered into the spirit of her play, and the 
children, half dazed at the sight of this 
stately lady sharing in their work, were as 
calm as could be expected under the cir- 
cumstances. 

As it chanced, in this very lesson, which 
was a review, occurred the word phthisic, 
which was quite too much for the children 
in their enfeebled state of mind; the lady 
spelled it, with a merry glance at me, and 
tripped girlishly to the head of the class. 
When the arithmetic lesson came in order, 
the lady again joined the girls and wrote 
upon the board the solution of the most 
difficult problem of the day, erasing it 
immediately that her work might not 
afford irregular assistance to the children, 
again with the gay, appreciative smile at 
me. 

When the children were dismissed for 
recess the visitor turned to the water-pail, 
saying, ““There isn’t a draught in the world 
so sweet as the water from the dear old 
schoolhouse spring used to taste.”’ 

She was standing with tin dipper in 
hand, and her fine face aglow with memo- 
ries half glad and half sad, when a shadow 
darkened the door-way, and there stood 
Mrs. Brayne under the shade of an ample 
and ancient green parasol. 

‘Why, Prissy Monks,’’ exclaimed the 
lady, gazing at my visitor, “where did 
you come from? I’m right down glad to 
see you. Seems just like old times!’ 

Green parasol and long-handled dipper 
dropped unheeded to the ground, and the 
two elderly women fell into each others’ 
arms with the rapture of school-girl affec- 
tion, and eyes grey and violet were bright 
with pleasure, though damp about the 
lashes. The old schoolmates sat down in 
the ‘back row,” where they had shared in 
the joys and sorrow of school-life, fifty 
years ago, and I left them to their remi- 
niscences. 

Out of consideration to the friends I 
gave the children a most illegitimately 
long recess, but there came a time when I 
felt compelled to put them again into 
harness, and as I rang the bell ‘Prissy 
Monks,” now the wife of President —— 
of —— University, thanked me for recall- 
ing her to things present, saying that her 
husband was to call for her immediately, 
and they were to take the noon-train at 
the Junction; they had stopped off from 
the morning train from the mountains in 
order to give her this visit at the old 
schoolhouse, ‘‘and,”’ said she, ‘‘you can- 
not think what a delight it has been, espe- 
cially since I met here my old friend, 
Caddie.”’ 

“There is something about it all,” said 
I, ‘‘which I confess makes me feel ‘creepy’ 
even in your flesh-and-blood presence,” 
and I told her of the mysterious little 
girl, the likeness of her own child-self, 
who had flitted in and out, unseen by 
any one save myself. 

Mrs, —— listened with deep interest, 
and when I finished my story she said, 
“L am sure that this is one of those curi- 
ous psychological experiences which some- 
times come to us. During the last few 
days, since I’ve known that this little visit 
was to be realized, I have lived intensely 
in the old school-life. I have sat in my 
old seat here and studied and ciphered, I 
have stood in the class, and have tasted 
the spring water with its woody pail- 
flavor, and so, it would seem from your 
story, some of my mind-waves have rip- 
pled over into your cognizance.” 

When the children came in, Mrs. —— 
told them, in a simple, charming way, of 
her own school days in their little school- 
house, fifty years ago, now making them 
laugh at the recital of some gay, innocent, 
childish prank, and now bringing a serious 
look to their young faces as she earnestly 
told them what the education begun in the 
district-school had done for her and 
might do for them; she finished her talk, 
saying, *‘I am going to give you a treat 





for your nooning. Is there a store at the 
Corners now, and can you buy there 
licorice-sticks and gibraltars and gum- 
drops?” ‘Yes, ma’am!” aswered the 
children in hearty chorus, and ‘Thank 
you, ma’am!” as she laid a five dollar-bill 
on my table. 

Then Mrs. —— continued, “I have 
something else to give to one of you; to 
the girl of this district who, in two years 
from now, shall be shown by the teacher’s 
records to have done the best school 
work, I will give an education, two years 
in a good fitting school and four years in 
X College.”’ 

At this moment, President —— arrived 
in a carriage, and hurried, cordial good- 
bys followed. Mrs. Brayne was taken with 
the visitors to be deposited at her own 
door on the road tothe Junction, and the 
children and I were left to coliect our 
wits as well as we might after such a 
fairy-godmother-like appearance. 

The school-treat occurred on the fol- 
lowing day, the five dollars having been 
judiciously (according to the children’s 
ideas) expended; and late in the afternoon 
the stage-coach from the Junction lum- 
bered up to the schoolhouse door and de- 
posited two large boxes which contained, 
with a card bearing the name and greet- 
ings of our friend, Mrs. ——, a beautiful 
set of the New England authors, together 
with a neat case for the books. 

Never had a school in Y—— possessed a 
library, and the townspeople came from 
far and wide to view our treasure; and the 
precious volumes served me all summer 
as highly prized rewards-of-merit, given 
out for reading when tasks were perfectly 
done and hands were spotlessly clean; 
while during one-half hour of every day 
the children listened to the reading of poem 
and story and simpler essay, and I believe 
that the best that they learned in the eight 
weeks of summer school they learned 
from Emerson, Hawthorne, Holmes, Whit- 
tier, Longfellow. 

Now, I am wondering which girl from 
my district-school will one of these days 
win honors at my own Alma Mater, X 
College. 





THE UNHONORED MARTHAS. 


In this dull world there is scant honor 
and praise for those who do not claim it 
as their right, and so the Marthas get 
little or no appreciation. We only see a 
woman whose hair is growing gray, whose 
cheeks have lost their bloom, and whose 
shoulders are bowed with care and work. 
She seems nothing more than a dull gray 
background, against which the brilliance 
of the rest of the family circle shines out, 
and we wonder at her vaguely, if we hap- 
pen to notice her at all. Often she is an 
old maid, who lives at home with her 
mother after the other children have left, 
and the grayness of her life is like the 
ashes that might be left on an altar where 
some precious and holy sacrifice had been 
offered up. 

Sometimes, when I have an hour to 
spare, I go and sit with two such women. 
They live in a little cottage, where every- 
thing is as neat and sweet as care can keep 
it. The roses look in at the open window 
by which the old woman sits in her easy 
chair, and the sun shines full upon a group 
of photographs that hang upon the wall. 
They are all of handsome, prosperous, 
well-dressed people, and the old woman, 
who is growing garrulous with age, likes 
to tell you their story. 

“Yes,” she will say, “they are all pic- 
tures of my children. The top is Tom. 
He is a judge now out West, and they say 
he is making a name for himself. That 
woman in the evening gown is my daugh- 
ter Jennie. Yes, yes. She’s very beauti- 
ful, and she is married to a rich man in 
Chicago. I have never been there myself. 








Headaches, Heartburn 


Blood Was impure and Face 
Covered with Pimples 





Hood’s Sarsaparilla Clives Relief 
and imparts Strength. 

“T was subject to severe headaches 
and had attacks of heartburn. My blood 
became very impure and my face was full 
of pimples. My sister advised me to take 
Hood’s Sarsaparilla. I did so and it has 
done me wonderful good. It gives me 
life and energy and seems to make new 
blood. After eating, I have had a very 
disagreeable feeling and was dizzy and 
faint. I took Hood’s Sarsaparilla and it 
completely relieved me in a very short 
time. Hood’s Sarsaparilla gives me 
strength and good health and I am very 
thankful that I have become acquainted 
with its merits.” L. L. Townes, New- 


buryport, Mass. a, 
a arsa- 
H ood S parilla 


Is the best—the One True Blood Purifier. 
All druggists. $1, six for $5. Get Hood’s. 


are the only pills to take 
Hood’s Pills with Hood’s Sarsaparilla- 
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Iam tov old to travel, but they say she 
lives like a princess. And the next one is 
Adele. She had a lovely voice, and we 
gave her the best advantages we could, 
and she is singing in concerts in New 
York. Martha, you must bring the papers 
and show her what the critics say about 
Adele’s voice. And that other picture — 
that’s my baby. Why, he is going to be 
a professor of ancient languages, and is in 
Greece, now, studying. All my children 
were talented and ambitious. All but 
Martha; not but what she is a good girl, 
too,”’ she adds with a pity that has its 
contempt for failure in it. 

‘*‘Ah, well, mother, you had to have an 
ugly duckling amongst your swans,”’ Miss 
Martha will reply, smiling bravely with 
trembling lips, and the old woman will 
nod her head discontentedly. All her 
heart and pride have gone with the hand- 
some, gay, prosperous ones of the flock, 
who left her without a backward glance 
when the world beckoned to them. Some 
times it hardly seems as if she even 
remembered the one loyal soul who has 
kept by her. 

No one ever tells, least of all Miss Mar- 
tha, that all the other successes are built 
on the wreck of her hopes and love. She 
was the eldest, and the burdens and the 
cares and the responsibilities of the 
others slipped on her shoulders when she 
was pathetically young. There was Tom, 
who was bright and talented, and gave 
such promise if he could only have the 
proper education; and Jennie, who must 
have fine gowns to set off her splendid 
beauty; and Adele’s voice, that needed 
training, and Jack, who must have a uni- 
versity course. Miss Martha began teach- 
ing the year after she left school, and all 
her youth was sacrificed to them. She 
toiled early and late, and, at last, she 
watched them go their different ways, 
without so much as a word of ten- 
derness or appreciation, without ever 
knowing what she had sacrificed for them. 
Once love came Miss Martha’s way, but 
she put out trembling hands and pushed 
it away. The other children had all gone 
then, and she and the old mother were 
left alone. The man would have taken 
Miss Martha away, and she felt she 
could not forsake the feeble old woman. 
To the man it seemed a trivial excuse. 
Perhaps it was. All of Miss Martha’s 
brothers and sisters who are pursuing 
‘careers’ in the world say that poor Mar- 
tha never had any aspirations; that she 
always frittered her life away on trifles. 

And that is all the appreciation she has 
ever gotten. Poor, patient, uncomplain- 
ing Martha!—Dorotuy Dix, in New Or- 
leans Picayune. 


A SENSIBLE MOTHER. 


“Sara Sylvester” writes in the Boston 
Home Journal of a sensible woman who is 
taking a well earned vacation: 


She has daughters, and in them she is 
blessed—largely because she brought them 
up aright and now they are going in that 
way. For many years—she is not wealthy — 
she toiled for those daughters, making 
their clothes, teaching them, cooking lit- 
tle pies in patty pans for them, sewing 
buttons on boots stubbed out at the toes, 
picking up their playthings after they 
were safely tucked into cribs and trundle- 
beds at night. 

Now they are grown, and she is not 
young. Does she, like the average Amer- 
ican mother, continue these attentions to 
her children’s welfare? Does she stay in 
a hot kitchen frying oysters, while they 
play the piano, or paint, or entertain 
callers? Does she remain at home ironing 
muslin frocks, while the girls disport 
themselves at picnics in other muslin 
frocks? Does she go to bed at night too 
tired to read the daily paper, while the 
girls perfect their education at women’s 
clubs and attend meetings of Browning 
and Shakespeare classes? 

No, indeed she does not. It is now she 
who entertains callers, goes to picnics and 
belongs to clubs. She has time for church 
work, for all the social gatherings in the 
gay town in which she resides. She is 
young and handsome; her girls are proud 
of her, and rightfully; she dresses in per- 
fect taste, with plenty of new gowns, and 
household cares sit lightly upon her. 

The reason is that these cares are rele- 
gated to the daughters for whom she 
worked so many years. They now rise 
and build the fires, they sweep and dust 
the rooms, they prepare the meals, they 
have ‘‘the dishes”’ on their minds. Mamma 
is care-free; she comes to her meals when 
she is called, and when the last cup of 
coffee is drained she folds her napkin and 
goes away serenely to the parlor or her best 
bonnet if an outing is to follow. 

Every time I visit in this lovely home I 
reflect on the excellent points of this 
plan. The girls are learning to keep 
house, and their mother is reaping a re- 
ward for her own years of work. In days 
to come, if all the girls go to make homes 
of their own, she will take up the cares of 
her house again with a merry smile, 
cheered and rested by her years of vaca- 
tionizing. 

As for the girls, they like it. The sense 
of importance given by the care of a house 
is never unwelcome to any young girl, 
especially if mamma does not retain such 
an amount of interest as to be continually 
reminding of the old régime. 

And aren’t they proud of their mother? 
Well, I should say they were! Far more 








than if she remained in the frying oyster 
business, and didn’t wear pretty frocks 
with bits of real lace in neck and sleeves 
and a Spanish mantilla on her head when 
she goes to literary club meetings and 
Browning societies. 

Even in a family of boys, the parents 
may safely delegate some duties, though 
mamma will scarcely be able to retire 
quite as entirely asin the case I have been 
citing. How many fathers toil patiently 
in order that their sons may enjoy life, 
only to give the world another cigarette- 
smoking dude of neither ornament nor 
use! The son who grows up with an idea 
that he must help mother by doing the 
marketing, running an occasional errand, 
even shaking rugs on sweeping day, or 
moving heavy furniture if there are no 
servants, is the boy who picks up smatter- 
ings of father’s business on Saturdays at 
the office or store, and is ready to help 
when the right time arrives. 

“A handy man around the house” is 
always appreciated by his mother, and by 
his wife in after years. The man whose 
dignity does not suffer if he takes off his 
coat and varnishes the parlor furniture is 
generally the man whose dignity is of real 
instead of shoddy sort. 





STATE CORRESPONDENCE. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 


SUFFRAGE DEBATE IN WILLIAMSTOWN, 


WILLIAMSTOWN, Mass., APRIL 5, 1898, 
Editors Woman’s Journal: 

The question discussed here on Friday 
evening, April Ist, in the Grange, read as 
follows: 

Resolved, That giving woman the ballot 
would better the condition of the people 
generally, and help the cause of education, 
temperance, cleaner homes, and a better ad- 
ministration of public affairs. 

Two women and one man were ap- 
pointed judges, all anti-suffragists. There 
were two disputants on each side, and 
some help from the house on the wrong 
side. 

In opening, the affirmative said: 


Equal suffrage is right, and founded on 
the unchanging principles of justice. It 
is not right to have one-half the people 
subject to taxation, without giving that 
half a voice in the questions for which the 
money is raised; nor to govern one-half 
of the people by the other half. The best 
government known in the world is in a 
home where father and mother have equal 
power. No other place is so free from 
temptation, and no other conserves so com- 
pletely the interests of those who dwell 
therein. That larger home of society, and 
that largest of all homes called govern- 
ment, might be more like this typical 
home; and in proportion as they are made 
like unto it, society and government will 
more thoroughly conserve the interests of 
all, and shut out the pests of civilization. 
The two most strongly marked instincts 
of woman are protection for herself and 
little ones, and loyalty t» her husband 
and son. The two strongest instincts 
which defend the drink traffic and drink 
habit are avarice in the dealer and appe- 
tite in the drinker. It may be said that 
civilization has nothing with which it can 
offset these two tremendous forces. But 
may it not be found that in the home, 
through the reserve power never yet 
called into government on a large scale, 
woman’s instincts of self-protection and 
of love are a sufficient offset to appetite 
and avarice, and will outvote both at the 
polls? For ina republic all questions of 
morality sooner or later find their way to 
the ballot box, and are voted up or down. 
There are sixty thousand men in the peni- 
tentiaries of the United States against 
five thousand women. As aclass, women 
hold the balance of power morally in the 
Republic. There is no enemy so much 
dreaded by liquor dealers and saloon- 
keepers as a woman with the ballot in her 
hand. Circulars sent out by them say 
this explicitly. One of these addressed to 
a legislator reads: “Set your heel upon 
the woman suffrage movement every time, 
for the ballot in the hand of woman means 
the downfall of our trade.” When the 
bill by which the women of Washington 
Territory had the ballot and had secured 
local option was declared unconstitu- 
tional by the Supreme Court of the Terri- 
tory, there were bonfires, bell-ringings, 
and beer on tap in the public squares of 
many a town and village, where the 
saloon-keepers celebrated their jubilee 
because the women had lost their right to 
vote. 


The negative arguments were: 


God made man and woman different, 
and for different purposes. Woman's 
sphere is inthe home. She can bear the 
child and feed it, care for the home, exert 
her influence in the home, and with pen 
and voice. The better class of women do 
not want the ballot. We want to be deliv- 
ered from the woman politician. Men 
in politics are bad enough, but women 
would be a great deal worse, Running 
for office could not be tolerated. Women 
would drink and smoke like men. Women 
would be on a lower status in society 
morally. Women are not prepared or 
fitted to hold office, and should be ineli- 
gible. Women would lose the confidence 
of men if they were in politics, and famil- 
iarity with men would lower the plane of 
morality. 


The affirmative closed by saying: 


It is always claimed that God made 
things expressly for those who uphold 
wrong. God made the negro to be a 
slave; God made war to keep population 
from growing too fast; God made woman 
to stay in the house, to bear and care for 
children, and to keep the house in order. 
There have always been two kinds of 
Gods worshipped. Garrison, Phillips, 
Sumner, Whittier, Longfellow and their 





adherents had one kind; Nelemiah Adams, 
Daniel Webster, Toombs, Calhoun and 
their adherents had another. Women’s 
society and church work at present, takes 
them away from home and occupies more 
of their time than would the franchise 
and the duties of office. The so-called 
“best women” who oppose woman suf- 
frage are led by those who already have 
more than the ballot could give them; 
while the woman whose husband, son and 
home are ruined by drink, has no 
redress. Women do not drink or smoke, 
and if women had the ballot, the evils 
that now exist in society would decrease, 
and the homes would be better and purer. 
Judge Kingman shows that in Wyoming, 
after thirty years’ of woman suffrage, the 
percentage of divorces is smaller than in 
the surrounding States where women do 
not vote, and that while in these sur- 
rounding States the percentage of divorces 
is rapidly increasing, in Wyoming the 
percentage is steadily decreasing. Eight 
Senators and seven Representatives from 
suffrage States all say that woman suf 
frage has benefited the homes in their 
States. Miss Reel, State Superintendent 
of Public Instruction in Wyoming, says 
that “equal suffrage protects the home 
sentiment, and the home sentiment is a 
great conservative force.’’ Gov. Adams, of 
Colorado, says: ‘All fair-minded ob- 
servers are justified in predicting a higher 
standard of morals and of political life as 
aresult of woman suffrage.’’ Representa- 
tive Shafroth’s evidence shows that wom- 
an suffrage is right and practical, and 
tends to elevate; caucuses are better at- 
tended, and by better people, and are 
held in better places, and woman has 
purified the polls. Mrs. Cannon, of Utah, 
has shown the good results of woman 
suffrage in that State. Mr. Parsons’ letter 
shows the interest of women in public 
affairs, and that “she can deal more 
effectively with many questions than men, 
and is qualified for and deserving of the 
ballot.”’ Gro. W. Russe, 


TEXAS NOTES. 





Austin, Tex., APRIL 11, 1898, 
Editors Woman's Journal : 

The Texas State University with its 800 
students admits women to all its depart- 
ments on the same terms as men. The 
departments are now Academic, Legal and 
Medical, The first two are at Austin; the 
last is at Galveston. ‘There is a fine corps 
of teachers gathered from everywhere for 
their fitness to the required work. The 
University building at Austin is being 
greatly enlarged. The only fees required 
for admission are ten dollars a year ma- 
triculation fee for three years, and a 
library deposit of five dollars at the begin- 
ning of each year. The library fee is 
refunded annually if no books have been 
damaged during the year. 

The leading newspapers and magazines 
are on file. To all books and papers the 
students have free access, These advan- 
tages are open to any one from anywhere 
on the same terms. ‘‘Texas knows the 
world needs civilizing, and is willing to 
do her share.”’ 

The Boston remonstrants, a few weeks 
since, sent a circular to the leading daily 
paper of Austin. This caused the editor 
to publish a half-hearted editorial giving 
some of their notions. He published my 
answer to it next day, and I have found 
him willing to publish my articles since 
then. The W. C. T. U., of which Iam 
not a member, took me to their district 
convention, where I talked for woman suf- 
frage to the largest audience of the con- 
vention, to people many of whom would 
not have attended a suffrage meeting. 
Thus we are indebted to the antis for 
opening a discussion where there was 
none. There is plenty of kindling ma- 
terial in Texas, and if these ‘‘well-de- 
scended” women will only keep on send- 
ing matches we shall build a big fire. 

Manrrana T. Fousom. 








BEGAN TO RUN DOWN. 


‘*For several months I was troubled with 
indigestion and I had little or no appetite, 
and what food I did eat gave me distress 
and I began to run down. I began taking 
Hood’s Sarsaparilla and this medicine 
relieved {me so that I could eat without 
distress.” Mrs. E. S. MERRISEU, 36 
Essex Street, Melrose, Mass. 


Hoop's PIus are the only pills to take 
with Hood’s Sarsaparilla. Easy, efficient. 
25c. 


—— 


ARMENIAN POEMS 


Rendered into English Verse 
= 

ALICE STONE BLACKWELL. 

Boston: Roberts Bros., 1896. 

This volume contains sixty Armenian 
poems, most of which have never before 
been put into English. They represent a 
variety of authors, ranging from the tenth 
century to the nineteenth. 

















I have been very much pleased with the book, as 
a volume of real value and interest. The transla- 
tions—many of them of the especially well loved 
songs of this singing people—give the peculiar in- 
sight into their national character and life that can 
be obtained in no otier way. te Oe everything, 
joy Wd qrrow, love and hate alike.—-Grace Kim 

all, M. D. 


PRICE, $1.25, Postpaid 
— FOR SALE AT THE— 
Woman’s Journal Office, Boston 








Don’t go 


South / 


GO TO THE 


GREAT JACKSON SANATORIUM 


Where, instead of becoming enervated, you will be invigorated by the pure 


upland air and dry mild climate. 


1,200 feet above tide-water. 
find the most complete system of Baths in America. 


There you will 
Magnificent fire- 


proof building and cosey homelike cottages. 


See what Harper’s Magazine says of it:— 


The most completely appointed Sanatorium in this count 
where all forms of baths and other appliances are employed, 


is the one at Dansville, N.Y., 
esides many others not strictly 


belonging to hydro-therapy, as thermo-electric baths, Roman and Turkish baths to produce 
perspiration, etc., etc., massage, the admirable lomi-lomi, and various uses of electricity. 
It is a place not unworthy to be compared, in respect of its appointments and accommoda- 


tions, with many European spas. 


Send for Illustrated Pamphlet of Description. 


Address 


Dr. KATE j. JACKSON, Dansville, N.Y. 








WOMAN SUFFKAGE LEAFLETS. 


SINGLE LEAFLETS. 


Eminent Opinions on Woman Suffrage. 

Woman Suffrage Catechism, by Lucy 
Stone. 

The Ballot for the Home, by Frances E. 
Willard. 

Song Leaflet. 

Woman Suffrage in Wyoming. 

Wyoming Speaks for Herself. 

Falsehoods about Wyoming, by Hon. H. 
V. 38. Groesbeck. 

Objections to Woman Suffrage Answered, 
by ogee J B. Blackwell. 

The Nonsense of It, by T. Wentworth 
Higginson. 

he Bible for Woman Suffrage, by Rev. J. 

W. Bashford. 

How to Win Woman Suffrage, by Henry 
B. Blackwell. 

Twelve Reasons Why Women Want to 
Vote, by Alice Stone Blackwell. 

Woman Suffrage and Municipal Reform, 
by Henry B. Blackwell. 

Colorado Speaks for Herself. 

More LS men from Colorado. 

Why Women Should Have the Ballot, by 
Katherine Conyngton. 

Father Scully on Equal Suffrage. 

Questions for Remonstrants, by Lucy 
Stone. 

Opposition and Indifference of Women, 
by Alice Stone Blackwell. 


DOUBLE LEAFLETS. 


No Distinction of Sex in the Right to 
Vote, by the Hon. John D. Long. 

Mrs. Livermore on Equal Rights. 

How Women Voted in Colorado, by Hon. 
Jas. 8. Clarkson. 

Freedom for Women, by Wendell ri. 

Equal Rights for Women, by George Wil- 
liam Curtis. 

The Gains of Forty Years, by Lucy Stone. 

Women’s Codperation Essential to Pure 
Politics, by Geo, F. Hoar. 

Dr. Gregg on Equal Rights. 

Mrs. Wallace on Equal Suffrage. 

The Test of Woman Suffrage in Colorado, 
by Mrs. Helen G. Ecob. 

Signs of the Times, by William Lloyd 
Garrison. 

The Military Argument, by Alice Stone 
Blackwell. 

Jesus Christ the Emancipator of Women, 
by Rev. C. C. Harrah. 

A Solution of the Southern Question, by 
Henry B. Blackwell. 


umble Advocate, by Will Allen 
Dromgoole. 
Will the Home Suffer? by Mabel E. 


Adams. 
Three Dreams in a Desert. 


Also for sale: 

Woman Suffrage Cook-book, 50 cents. 

Yellow Ribbon Speaker, 50 cents. 

Woman Suffrage and the Commonwealth 
by George Pellew, 10 cents. 














FITCHBURG RAILROAD 2o3xzt 
Union Station, Causeway Street. 


SUNDAY TRAINS. 

Leave Boston for Troy, Among, Rotterdam 
Junction and the West, 9.00 A.M. Accommo- 
dation for Troy and Albany, 3.00 P. M. Express; 
sleeping cars for Chicago and St. Louis. 

For Union Square and Somerville, 8.50, 9.00, 
10.00, 11.00.A. M.; 12.45, 1.50, 2.00, 3.05, 4.00, 5.00, 5.10, 
6.00, 7.10, 8.30, 9.45, 10.15 P. M. 

For Watertown Branch, 8.50, 110.00 A. M.; 
12.45, 11.50, 3.05, 15.10, 17.10, 8.30, 110.15 P. M. 

For Cambridge, 8.50, 9.00, 10.00, 11.00 A. M.; 
12.45, 1.10, 1.50, 2.00, 3.05, 4.00, 5.00, 5.10, 6.00, 7.10, 7.30, 
8.30, 9.45, 10.15 P. M. 

For Waltham, 8.50, 9.00, 10.00, 11.00 A. M.; 12.45, 
1.10, 1.50, 2.00, 3.05, 4.00, 5.00, 5.10, 6.00, 7.10, 7.30, 8.30, 
9.45, 10.15 P. M. 

For Concord, 9.00 A. M.; 1.10, 2.00, 7.30 P. M. 

For Ayer and Fitchburg, 9.00 A. M.; *1.10, 2.00, 
3.00, 7.30 P. M. 

For Marlborough, 9.00 A. M.; 7.30 P. M. 

*For Ayer only. 

tStop at west Watertown. 

Local time tables can be obtained at passenger 
station ticket office, Causeway Street, Boston, 
where through tickets to all points West are on 
sale. J.R. WATSON, Gen’l Pass. Agt. 

Novy. 15, 1897. 


NAHANT FISH MARKET. 


ESTABLISHED 1827. 
The Oldest Fish Market in Boston. 


Ocean, Lake and River Fish. 


ALL PANCY OYSTERS A SPECIALTY. 


Wagon calls daily in the city 
proper and Longwood, Brookline. 


49 Bromfield St., Bos on. 


TELEPHONE No. 157°. 
JOHNSON & SMITH. 


BY MAIL. F ms 
SHORTHAN D Kerst’s School, ay NY 











MEDICAL REGISTER. 


Tufts College Medical 
School, 


BOSTON, MASS, 


FOR MEN AND WOMEN, 


Is the only regular co-educational medical 
college in New England whose Diplomas are rec- 
ognized by the ass. Med. Society. 


Will commence its next regular course of lectures 
in its new and thoroughly equipped building, corner 
of Shawmut Ave. and Rutland St., on 

Wednesday, Sept. 29, 1897. 
For further information or catalogues, address 

Chas. Paine Thayer, M. D., Sec’y, 


74 Boylston St., Boston, Mass. 
SARAH A. COLBY, M. D. 
ESTHER W. TAYLOR, M. D. 


OFFICE AND RESIDENCE: 


15 E. Cottage St., Boston. 











The Drs. give their attention to bth GENERAL 
and SPECIAL practice. 


Specialty: DISEASES OF WOMEN. 


Office hours from 10 A. M. to 3 P. M. 
Saturday and Sunday excepted. 





PENNSYLVANIA, Philadelphia, N. College Ave. 
and a2ist St. 


Woman’s Medical College 
of Pennsylvania. 


The Forty-eighth Annual Session opens Sept. 
h, 1 A four years’ graded course of Lectures. 
uizzes, Bacteriological Laboratory and Clinical 
work, offers superior advantages. Students are ad- 
mitted to the clinics of city hospitals. 
Address CLARA MARSHALL, M. D., Dean. 


THROAT AND LUNGS. 


A. P, Lighthill, M, D, 


Can be consulted at his office , 


601 BOYLSTON STREET, 


Daily from & to 1, Sundays from 11 to 1. 


Dr. Lighthill's specialty embraces the cure of 
ASTHMA, CONSUMPTION IN ITS EARLY 
STAGES, THROAT AFFECTIONS, CATARRH, 
DEAFNESS, AND DISCHARGES FROM THE 
EAR. CONSULTATION FREE. 


IN WINTER 


TAKE THE 


NORWICH LINE 


INSIDE ROUTE. 


BOSTON, MASS., 
WORCESTER, o 
GARDNER, “ 
WINCHENDON, « 


KEENE, 
NASHUA, “ 
MANCHESTER, ag 
CONCORD, “ 


and New York. 


Train leaves Boston, Kneeland Street 
Station, New England R. R., 7.02 P. M. 
Train leaves Worcester, Union Station, 
New England R. R., 8.00 P. M., (Week 
Days Only), connecting at New London 
with steamer ‘‘ City of Lowell” or ‘ City 
of Worcester,”’ due New York Pier, 40 
North River 7.00 A. M. 

Staterooms $1.00, $1.50 and $2.00. 
Cabin berths free. Meals a 14 carte. 


Tickets via Norwich Line are on 
sale at all principal ticket offices. 
Ask the ticket agent for information. 


A. R. BABCOCK,Gen’! Passr Agt., Boston. 


SUFFRAGE SONGS. 


*¢ An Appeal to Uncle Sam,’’ toc. 

‘¢ The Yellow Ribbon,’’ a solo, tac. 

‘*To the Sons of America,’’ Suffrage 
and Temperance, 12c. 


All for 25 Cts. 


MRS. N. L. CASTLE, Bado, Mo. 
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WITH WOMEN'S CLUBS. 


A large number of the best club women | 


| 


of Syracuse, N. Y., with many others not | 


so organized, have united to suppress the 
sweating system in Syracuse. A Cun- 
sumers’ League has been formed, and 
hopes for the codperation of the Trades 
Assembly. The movement originated 
with the Political Equality Club, was soon 
endorsed by the Household Economic As- 
sociation, and has spread through many 
club and social circles. The League is 
formed on the lines of the New York and 
Philadelphia organizations. 
LADIES’ PHYSIOLOGICAL INSTITUTE. 


The Ladies’ Physiological Institute, 
which is believed to be the oldest society 
of women in the country, celebrated its 
golden anniversary on April 16, in Wes. 
leyan Hall of this city. An anniversary 
hymn, written by Rev. William F. Babcock, 
of Dorchester, was sung by the large audi- 
ence. Dr. Salome Merritt, the president, 
gave an address of welcome. It is good, 
she said, while congratulating the organ- 
ization on the completion of its half-cen- 
tury of usefulness, to do honor to the 
brave women who started the movement. 
It is hard for the women of today to ap- 
preciate their courage unless they can 
realize the conditions of that time. Edu- 
cational institutions had not been opened 
to women, and they were hedged about 
by the bonds of prejudice and custom. 
There had come to be a growing desire 
for a larger liberty, arising out of the anti- 
slavery agitation, in which women were 
deeply interested. Women began to feel 
the right to know themselves, and the 
idea of this society appealed strongly to 
them, while it roused narrow-minded 
critics to opposition. Miss L. Frances 
Babcock, the secretary, gave a history of 
the fifty years of the institute. Then 
came addresses by Darius, Eben and Gyrus 
Cobb, sons of the first president. Short 
congratulatory speeches were made by 
Dr. Jane Culver, Rev. Charles G. Ames, 
Dr. Marie Zakrewska, }irs. Emily A. Fi- 
field, Mrs. Alice Parker Lesser, Mary F. 
Lincoln, Rev. Emily M. Bruce, Rev. Abby 
E. Danforth and others. A letter was 
read from Mrs. Grace Le Baron Upham, 
and there were pleasing reminiscences by 
the two oldest members of the institute, 
Mrs. M. E. R. Jones and her sister, Mrs. 
Lydia E. Hutchins. The speeches were 
varied by music, songs and readings. 
The supper was followed by a social hour. 
WOMAN’S WEDNESDAY AFTERNOON CLUB. 

The young town of Eldora, Col., boasts 
of a Woman’s Wednesday Afternoon Club. 
It organized with only six members, but 
is full of vigor. Besides offering literary 
entertainments, it bas established a free 
reading-room which will be a boon to the 
homeless men of Eldora, as all the public 
houses sell beds only, and standing room 
is sometimes at a premium. Miss Alice 
Thompson, of the Denver Woman’s Club, 
was a guest of the club at a recent meet- 
ing. The officers are Mrs. Ray S. David, 
president; Mrs. Mary Carpenter, vice- 
president; Mrs. Louise Elliott, secretary 
and treasurer; Mrs. Eugenia Bethell, re- 
cording secretary. 

IMPROVEMENT SOCIETY OF LAS CRUCES, 

When the Woman’s Improvement Soci- 
ety of Las Cruces, New Mexico, was or- 
ganized four years ago, that town of 3,000 
inhabitants did not possess a hearse. 
The women bought one, and let it for 
funerals at a moderate price. They have 
bought ground for a public park, fenced 
it and planted trees and shrubbery, and 
are now accumulating money to erect a 
town hall and library building. ‘‘Thus 
we expect to aid our husbands to improve 
and beautify our town, or probably, I 
should say, do it for them,’ the presi- 
dent, Mrs. Mary 8S. McFie, is reported as 
saying, The women raise funds for town 
improvement by giving entertainments, 
suppers and balls, and by furnishing re- 
freshments for other entertainments. Mrs. 
McFie is one of the best known and most 
public spiritedwomen in New Mexico. She 
was born in St. Louis, but moved to Las 
Cruces in 1884, with her husband, John 
R. McFie, who is now one of the associate 
justices of the supreme court of the terri- 
tory. 

TRUTH ALLIANCE OF DENVER. 

Mrs. Mary C. C. Bradford lately gave 
the Truth Alliance of Denver a drill in 
parliamentary law. It consisted of the 
adjourned meeting of the Colorado House 
of Representatives. The Denver News 
says: ‘‘As every parliamentary tactic was 
used to defeat the bill before the house, 
the proceedings afforded an opportunity 
for the application of the knowledge 
gained by the class.”’ 

WOODMAN, SPARE THAT TREE! 

Twenty or more delegates from women’s 
clubs of Boston met at the rooms of the 
Boston Scientific Society, on April 9, to 
consider action against tree-cutting in the 
public parks. Mrs. Katherine W. S. 
Noble of the Roxburghe Club, who issued 
the call for the meeting, was elected chair- 
man. Addresses upon the necessity of 








The Royal is the highest grade baking powder 
known. Actual tests show it goes one- 
third further than any other brand. 





Absolutely Pure 


ROYAL BAKING POWDER CO., NEW YORK. 
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action were made by W. Henry Winslow 
and James H. Bowditch. A committee 
was appointed to consider what should be 
done, and report at a later meeting—Mrs. 
Noble of the Roxburghe Club, Mrs. Rob- 
ert Morse of the Tuesday Club of Jamaica 
Plain, Mrs. E. C. Ward of the New Eng- 
land Women’s Club, Mrs. S. F. King of 
the Dorchester Club, Mrs. Cora C. Jones 
of the Roxburghe Club, and Messrs. W. 
Henry Winslow and James H. Bowditch. 
BOSTON WOMAN’S CHARITY CLUB. 

The annual breakfast and reception of 
the Woman’s Charity Club of Boston, 
which was also the celebration of its tenth 
anniversary, was held at the Vendome on 
April 16, and was a brilliant affair. The 
president, Mrs. Micah Dyer, gave the ad- 
dress of welcome. There was a fine musi- 
cal and literary programme, in charge of 
Mrs. E. M. Gosse. It included a poem by 
Miss Helen M. Winslow, a story by Mrs. 
Gosse, and an address by Rev. E. A. Hor- 
ton, who paid a glowing tribute to the 
work of the W. C. C., and said the women 
of to-day would have great responsibility 
in the crisis which is now hanging over the 
country, and he knew they would be equal 
to any emergency that might arise. 

BOSTON POLITICAL CLASS. 

The annual meeting of the Boston Po- 
litical Class was held on Wednesday of 
last week at 200 Huntington Avenue. Of- 
ficers were elected as follows: President, 
Mrs. H. R. Shattuck; vice-president, Miss 
F. C. Foote; recording secretary, Mrs. A. 
L. Read; corresponding secretary, Mrs. H. 
N. Robinson; treasurer, Mrs. M. M. Gray; 
auditor and collector, Miss L. J. Parker. 
Mrs. F. D. Sampson was elected the dele- 
gate to the biennial of the General Feder- 
ation, and the class will also be repre- 
sented by its president, ex officio. A pro- 
gramme committee was appointed, con- 
sisting of Miss C. Lobdell, Mrs. C. M. 
Burgess, Mrs. F. D. Sampson, Miss F. C. 
Foote, Miss N. H. Cooke, Mrs. H. N. 
Sacker and tbe president. It was voted 
to meet next year in the same hall, but to 
change the time from the first and third 
to the second and fourth Wednesdays of 
each month. The class then adjourned 
to November. 

DANVERS WOMEN'S ASSOCIATION 

The Danvers Women’s Association 
lately celebrated its sixteenth anniversary. 
The president, Miss Sarah E. Hunt, acted 
as toastmistress. The responses were 
very entertaining, and gentlemen friends 
of the club as well as members took part. 
The first president and founder, Mrs. 
Harriet L. Wentworth, was unable to be 
present, but sent a letter in which she 
expressed her unabated affection for this 
child of her care. Several of the speakers 
paid appreciative tributes to Mrs.. Went- 
worth’s work, and to the influence the club 
had exerted as a social, moral and educa- 
tional factor in the town. Mrs. Went- 
worth is a good suffragist, and her young- 
est daughter is about to graduate at Vas- 
sar, after an exceptionally brilliant course 
in college. 








DORCHESTER CURRENT TOPICS CLUB. 

The Current Topics Club of Dorchester, 
Mass., lately listened to a paper on ‘The 
Hospitals and Homes for Women and 
Children Located in and around Boston,”’ 
by Mrs. Robert Davison. This club is 
much interested in bird-protection. 

SOMERVILLE HEPTOREAN CLUB. 

The Heptorean Club of Somerville, 
Mass., during the past year has had 
largely attended classes in current events, 
literature and history, and talks by dis- 
tinguished lecturers on matters of inter- 
est: has founded two scholarships for 
Somerville girls, and a hospital free bed; 
has had a course of free lectures by prom- 
inent Boston physicians, and has taken an 
active interest in city affairs, notably in 
the preservation of historic grounds and 
the extension of public parks. The school 
teachers were invited to the meetings of 
the history class, an invitation of which 
they gladly availed themselves Mrs. C. 
A. West will be president again next year, 
by the unanimous wish of the club. Mar- 





garet Deland lately gave her lecture on 


“The New Feminine Ideal” before the 
Heptorean Club, and also before the Wo- 
burn Woman's Club. 

MASSACHUSETTS FEDERATION, 

At tha recent quarterly meeting of the 
Massachusetts State Federation, in Low- 
ell, Miss Anna Boynton Thompson's paper 
on “How to Study History’ proved of 
especial interest, and called out a lively 
discussion. Mrs. E. M. Gosse says in the 
Boston Herald : 

As usual, the discussion wandered from 
the subject. Fora time it looked to the 
*“remonstrants,’’ of whom there are many 
among the clubwomen, as if there was to 
be a “‘suffrage debate,”’ but this was hap- 
pily averted by the tact of the speaker and 
the presiding officer. 


THE “MOTHER CHURCH” IN CUBA. 


In the United States there is a very gen- 
eral ignorance of Cuban conditions. The 
following brief extract, which we copy 
from a book entitled Free Cuba, with an 
extract from the “Royal Decrees” for the 
government, show a condition of things 
very strange in the eyes of Americans. 


Cuba is a land where Church and State 
rule is held as a vital principle of govern- 
ment; neither the native nor the stranger 
can escape the pressure. Without the 
consent and assistance of Mother Church 
one cannot marry, and before entering the 
estate of matrimony a Protestant must 
actually unite with the “Church Romana, 
Apostolica, Catholica.”” It is better not 
to be born or to die outside of her rec- 
ords. By them alone can your legitimacy 
be proved. Mother Church has a general 
oversight of everything, everywhere on 
the island. Of her it has been truly said 
that she practically owns the cemeteries, 
is interested in the sale of coffins and 
management of hearses, buries the dead, 
licenses the inhuming and the exhuming 
of bodies, and is a sort of orphans’ court 
for the benefit of herself and the surviv- 
ing heirs. In every village she erects her 
cross, and jangles her bells, and issues her 
pious and salutary decrees. Everywhere, 
more common even than doctors, are her 
black-robed and solemn-visaged priests. 
Holding fast to the end of all things with 
a tenacious grasp, making herself the 
great indispensable in everything that 
men most desire to attain and enjoy, she 
is, by the consent and assistance of the 
government, more strong than the gov- 
ernment itself, and closes the long list of 
her powers and terrors by a dread juris- 
diction over the world to come. 

There is an old adage: ‘The nearer the 
church, the farther from God.” If that 
be true, the inhabitants of Havana, with 
seemingly a church in every square of the 
old city within the walls, will do well to 
make some provision for their future 
welfare. 

ROYAL ORDER OF SPAIN FOR CUBA, 1878. 

ARTICLE 1, All aliens from friendly 
nations who wish to settle, or are already 
domiciled, in the island of Cuba, must give 
proof that they profess the Catholic relig- 
ion; failing in which they shall not be 
allowed to settle in the territory. 

2. Those who can comply with the 
above-named article will swear fealty to 
the Governor. 

3. At the end of five years, and on con- 
dition of residing on the island perpetu- 
ally, they shall receive the privileges of 
naturalization. 

4, During the first five years they may be 
permitted to remove whatever property 
they brought with them, but if they have 
accumulated any within the territory they 
must pay for it at the rate of 10 per cent. 

18. Foreign colonists shall not be per- 
mitted during the first five years to engage 
in maritime commerce; nor shall they 
own stores, warehouses or ships; but they 
may operate in companies that are con- 
ducted by Spaniards. 

28. All foreigners who are at present 
residing on the island who are not domi- 
ciled will leave within a period of three 
months, undef penalty of punishment for 
disobedience. 
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JEWISH WOMEN IN RUSSIA. 





The first woman to win the diploma of 
pharmacist in Russia is a Jewess, Mrs. 
Levitine. She passed her examination at 
the University of Moscow, and, by virtue 
of her degree, has the right to practise 
her profession in any part of the empire. 

Mrs. Levitine had to overcome number- 
less difficulties before she was allowed to 
matriculate at the College of Pharmacy, 
and to take her examinations. First, 
because she was a woman, she stumbled 
up everywhere against opposition and 
malevolence. She resolved to lay her 
cause before the minister himself. And 
only after a patient wait of two years, 
during which time her petition was sent 
from one department to another, she car- 
ried her point. Thanks to the courageous 
persistency of a Jewish woman, her Rus- 
sian sisters, of whatever creed, have had 
opened for them a new path to profes- 
sional honors and activity. -— Chicago Legal 
News. 
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MASSACHUSETTS CLUBS AND LEAGUES. 


New Breprorp.—The March meeting of 
the League was addressed by Rev. Isaac 
H. Coe, a man of vigor of thought and 
conviction. He has served in the Legis- 
lature, and has done great good for the 
city poor, truant children, ete. He is our 
staunch friend. Rev. John McCalman 
addre sed the April meeting. His clear 
and forcible remarks were listened to with 





CHINA TOILET SETS 


Mark-Down Sale. 


JONES, McDUFFEE & 
STRATTON CO. 


Invite the attention of intending buyers 
who are to furnish new bedrooms or 
replenish broken Toilet Sets to an exten- 
sive stock of 


Decorated Bedroom Sets 


Many of which have been marked down 
to close out to make room for our spring 
importations. 

Those furnishing seaside or country 
homes will find this an opportunity to 
secure desirable sets at below normal 
value. 

More than two hundred kinds to 
choose from, costing from the low cost 
$2.50 per set up to the beautiful tints with 
gold tracery and superb modelling from 
Mintons and Wedgwood at $30 to $50 
per set. 

An extensive exhibit of Plant Pots, 
with or without pedestals, from the best 
potteries in Europe and America, all 
grades from the ordinary to the costly 
specimens. 

The Dinner Set Department, 
the Art Pottery Rooms, the Glass 
Department, and the Lamp De- 
partment were never so ample in their 
exhibits. 

One price in plain figures, and we are 
not undersold if we know it. 


INSPECTION INVITED. 


Jones, McDuffee & Stratton Co., 
120 FRANKLIN ST. 


COR. FEDERAL, 


— — 
~—_— 


much attention. Four subscribers were 
obtained for the WomAN’s JouURNAL. 


Roxspury.—The April meeting of the 
League was held Saturday afternoon at 
he residence of Mrs. A. M. Lancaster. A 
prelude on woman suffrage was given by 
Miss R. Frances Oliver. This was followed 
by an account of a trip last summer 
through Switzerland and Italy, by Miss 
Louisa Gage, a teacher in one of the Rox- 
bury schools. Her description of the 
scenery was very beautiful, and was en- 
hanced by a display of photographic views. 
Mrs. Lancaster exhibited a collection of 
curios from Syria, giving a short history 
of each. During the social hour the Misses 
Alice and Helen Lancaster served choco- 
late and cakes, J.C. 














THE DRAMA. 


CasTLE SquarReE.—In selecting Lester 
Wallack’s romantic military comedy drama 
‘*Rosedale”’ for the coming week, the man- 
agement has complied with repeated re- 
quests. ‘Rosedale’’ has held favor in this 
city since 1864, and is as strong an attrac- 
tion as ever. The cast will be as follows: 
Elliot Grey, J. H.Gilmour; Matthew Leigh, 
Charles Mackay; Col. Cavendish May, 
Lindsay Morison; Bunbury Kobb, Horace 
Lewis; Sir Arthur May, Little Ada Rose; 
Miles McKanna, William Humphrey; 
Farmer Green, William Chas. Masson; 
Corporal Daw, J. L. Seeley; Romany Rob, 
N. H. Fowler; Docksy, John J. Geary; 
Robert, John B. Walker; Lady Florence 
May, Lisle Leigh; Rosa Leigh, Lillian 
Lawrence; Lady Adela Grey, Rose Mor- 
ison; Tabitha Stork, Lizzie Morgan; Sarah 
Sykes, Mary Sanders; Primrose, Margaret 
Dunn; Mother Mix, Daisy E. Kirk. On 
Monday, May 2, the famous old play, ‘East 
Lynne.” At next Wednesday's matinée 
the souvenir will be a portrait of Charles 
Mackay. 











SPECIAL NOTICES. 


N. E. Women’s Club. — Monday, April 25, at 
3.30 P.M. Educational Committee. Mr. C. Han- 
ford Henderson will speak on “Manual Training.” 








Ladies’ 
Cotton 
Shirt 

Qlaists 


Are shown in a large variety of 
patterns in the most correct and 
attractive colors, and in a shape 
that will fit the form absolutely 
perfect at... . 


MISS M. F. FISK’S 


144 Tremont Street, 


Between Temple Place and West Street. 





THE NEW 
CLOAK STORE. 


Pad 
Opinions of the Press: 





(From Globe, April 4, 1898.) 
It will take front rank among the strik- 
ingly handsome stores of Boston and of 
the country. 





(From Journal, April 1, 1898.) 
At the ‘‘Fashion’’ everything is of the 


best. It will be made the headquarters 
of fashion seekers. 





(From Transcript, April 2, 1898.) 
Women of refinement will find at the 
beautiful new store, 461 Washington St., 
everything they can possibly desire in the 
“7 of Silk Waists, Silk Petticoats, Gowns 
and Jackets. 





(From Herald, April 2, 1898.) 


Beautifully furnished and _ stocked 
throughout, ladies will find it very at- 
tractive, both for the beautiful interior 
and the exquisite goods shown there. 


HH 
INTRODUCTORY SALE 


Jackets 


MONDAY, APRIL 18th. 


100 Imported Covert and Tan Kersey jack-. 
ets, silk and satin lined throughout in 
various colors, strap seams back and 
front. Value, $15.00. Your choice, all 


sizes, $10.00 
The Fashion, 


461 WASHINGTON ST., 
Between Temple Place and Winter St. 
GEORGE ARTHUR, - MANAGER. 


STORAGE FUR S 
i 


FOR.... 


Winter Overcoats, 
Ladies’ Cloth Capes, 
Jackets, Etc. 


PDO LS 


This season we shall use a NEW 
PROCESS of our own, by which all 
moths or moth eggs are removed and 
goods kept clean without the use of 
camphor, tar paper, moth balls, etc. 


Prices Very Moderate. 
Hm 


Edw. Kakas & Sons, 


162 TREMONT STREET. 


















SILK. 
LITTLE 











L 


For sale by all the Dry and Fancy Goods 
Stores. 

JOHN C. MEYER & CO., Selling 
Agents, 87 Summer Street, Boston, Mass. 

Don’t take any that they say is ‘just as 
good as Cutter’s,”’ 








How Women May Earn 
A Living 
One Hundred and Seventeen Ways 


A NEW BOOK. 
Price 50 Cents. 


This valuable book fills a long felt need 
as it fully describes one hundred and 
seventeen different ways by which wo- 
men, young, old, or middle-aged, situated 
in any State or Territory, may make 
money for themselves and families. 

Sent postpaid on receipt of money order. 


M. L. CONKLIN, 
28 New York Ave. - Brooklyn, N. Y. 








C.H Simonds & Co., Printers, 297 Congress St. 
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